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322 
RONDEAU. 


Wua~AT is to come we know not. 
know 


That what has been was good—was good to 


show, 
Better to hide, and best of all to bear. 
We are masters of the days that were. 


We have lived, we have loved, we have suf- 


fered . . . even so. 


Shall we not take the ebb who had the flow? 
Life was our friend. 


we care 
What is to come? 


Let the great winds their worst and wildest 


blow, 
Or the gold weather round us mellow slow; 


We have fulfilled ourselves, and we can dare, 
And we can conquer, though we may not 


share 
In the rich quiet of the afterglow, 
What is to come. 


W. E. HENLEY. 


RUSTICUS EXPECTAT. 


THREE hundred feet of level lawn, 
Blithe songsters welcoming the dawn, 
Cedars that, though storm-stricken oft, 
Green against blue still tower aloft, 
And wealth of blossom-laden trees, 
Tall sentinels of damask leas, 

With glimpses of Thames’ silver sheen 
High overarching shade between , — 
Such scene may cheer a vicar’s home, 
And banish every wish to roam. 


But other images than these 

Will rise and scare the dream of ease. 

The slow, sad murmur of the time 

Must paralyze a happier rhyme. 

He marks the strife, he hears the cry 

Of rustic rude humanity, 

Half-conscious of the stirring age, 

Half-puzzling out its mystic page. 

The laborers’ low wage has shown ’em 

Cheap bread is scarce the summum bonum, 

‘* Parson, he should be rich,” they say; 

** He wears black cloth, he drives his shay; 

His poor-rate prups is summat high, 

But naught of it do we come by. 

Mayhap he’s larnéd. I don’t see 

What good they larnéd scholards be. 

They give us soup, and eggs, and rice, 

And to digest ’em good advice. 

But siller’s most as scarce with them 

As with us country-folk that clem. 

Long families they mostly blame, 

Though many of ’em have the same. 

They’re always preaching, ‘‘ Save, 
save!’ 

But who’s to do’t, and where’s the lave, 


But we 


Now, if it be our foe — 
Dear, though it spoil and break us! —need 


man, 
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With thirteen shillings by the week ? 

He'd find it harder than his Greek. 

We’re fined if childer miss their mark 

To yearn some pence or take a lark: 

And that smug master, were he paid 

To larn the growing lads a trade, 

To mend their boots or use a rule, 

Why, then, I’d say, ‘ He bean’t no fool.’ ”’ 


Nor murmur working men alone, 
For every grange has now its moan. 
’Tis hard to keep the fatten’d steer, 
Because the middleman’s so near; 
To sow and reap the baffling crops, 
Whose yearly waning value stops 
The wisest projects at their source, 
The genial giver in his course, 

And what our toilers used to see, — 
Large-handed generosity. 


Oh! would some power arouse the great, 
Who make our laws and guide the State, 
To stem the townward-flowing tide, 
And crown with life the country-side, 
To help the poor of every kind, 
Parson and farmer, squire and hind, 
To look on men of low estate, 
New freedom from this year might date, 
Another wondrous eighty-eight ! 

FRANCIS ST. JOHN THACKERAY. 


Spectater. 


AN ORCHARD AT AVIGNON. 


THE hills are white, but not with snow: 
They are as pale in summer-time, 

For herb or grass may never grow 
Upon their slopes of lime. 


Within the circle of the hills 
A ring, all flowering in a round, 
An orchard-ring of almond fills 
The plot of stony ground. 


More fair than happier trees, I think, 
Grown in well-watered pasture land, 

These parched and stunted branches, pink 
Above the stones and sand. 


O white, austere, ideal place, 
Where very few will care to come, 
Where spring hath lost the waving grace 
She wears for us at home! 


Fain would I sit and watch for hours 
The holy whiteness of thy hills, 
Their wreath of pale auroral flowers, 

Their peace the silence fills. 


A place of secret peace thou art, 
Such peace as in an hour of pain 
One moment fills the amazed heart, 
And never comes again. 
A. Mary F, RoBinson. 





SYLT AND ITS 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SYLT AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 


FROM THE EARLY HOME OF THE 
ENGLISH. 


LEGENDS 


WHEN Prussia annexed Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, she did not fail to include in the 
seizure the fringe of islands which stretch 
along the coast. No islands have more 
interest: for the English-speaking race. 
The history of Friesland is a confused 
one; but the great fact which makes its 
lonely sandy lands more attractive than 
“the glows and glories of the broad belt 
of the world” is that it was the cradle of 
the English race. Green, in his “ History 
of the English People,” remarks how it is 
with the landing of Hengist and his war- 
band at Ebbsfleet, on the shore of the Isle 
of Thanet, that English history begins. 
‘‘No spot in Britain can be so sacred to 
Englishmen as that which first felt the 
tread of English feet.” As I stood, the 
other day, on the sandy shore of the rift 
in the dune which local tradition in Sylt 
points to as the ancient harbor of the 
Frisians, from which Hengist sailed to 
the conquest of Britain, I felt that this 
spot was scarcely less sacred. Trace of 
harbor there is now none —the storms of 
fourteen hundred years have greatly al- 
tered the sea-line of that coast; but how- 
ever much the land may have altered, 
from the coarse grass-grown hillocks of 
the Riisgap or Riesenloch one still com- 
mands the same sea-view which met the 
eyes of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, when 
they embarked to protect the Britons 
against their enemies, by conquering 
Britain as,a preliminary. The town of 
Wenningstedt, which formerly stood near 
the harbor, is now under water (the new 
village of the same name, with its inn 
kept by the Widow Gamp, lies half a mile 
inland), and shipping there is none for 
miles around. The North Sea lies glitter- 
ing in the sun, empty of sail or boat, and 
the dunes around are scarcely less daz- 
zling, and equally devoid of life; but per- 
haps, on account of its very isolation and 
loneliness, Hengist’s departure-port is 
scarcely the less suggestive of curious 
thoughts. Had that fleet encountered a 
great gale, as many another North Sea 
fleet has done, what might have been the 
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history of Britain? A fair wind gave the 
Britons new masters, just as an unfavor- 
able one saved Britain from the Armada. 
Sylt is the largest of the North Fries- 
land islands. Its peculiar shape on the 
map must strike the eye. It is like a 
headless F. In extreme length it is some 
twenty-three miles ; its average width, ex- 
cept at the branch of the headless F, is 
less than one mile. Surrounded by great 
sandhills or cliffs, red or white, which 
replace the dunes at intervals, the interior 
of the country is like the elongated crater 
of a volcano smoothed over. From the 
interior, which is flat and hill-less, one 
sees no sea—only the inner rim of the 
sandhills, or the top of the cliffs. Ascend 
the dune at any point, and an apparently 
boundless expanse of sea meets the eye. 
Syltsis reached by steamer from Hoyer 
on the mainland, or, better, from Wyk, 
the capital of the neighboring island of 
Fiihr. It has a population of about three 
thousand, industrious, well-behaved, even 
wealthy. But the people are greatly scat- 
tered, and I know no place where one can 
walk so far and meet so few people as 
Sylt. Westerland is the only place of 
fashion; and as one drives along the 
sandy road from Munkmarsch, the land- 
ing-place, to Westerland, in the grey of a 
northern twilight, through a plain empty 
but for great hillocks, Thing-hills and 
burial-mounds, one wonders what impelled 
German fashion to seek out Westerland. 
It is a gay little place in its way, with a 
couple of bands, a theatre, a Kursaal, and 
bathing-rules as stringent as the Deca- 
logue. But this artificiality is only its 
fun. It is a very small place after all, 
and when the visitors are not bathing 
they do not promenade in fine clothes, but 
scoop out great holes in the sand, and 
therein sit father and mother and all the 
Kinder, and get so sunbrowned that all 
their neighbors in Berlin or in Hamburg 
will call heaven a thousand times to won- 
der over it, when they pack up their trunks 
and take ship home again. It is very easy 
to get out of sight of these loiterers ; five 
minutes’ walk in any direction will land 
you ina wilderness of soft turf and sweet 
thyme, and it is entirely your own fault if 
you see another human creature in half-a- 
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dozen hours; it is quite certain you will 
not meet an Engtishman. 

To live with the past instead of the 
present is more easy in Sylt than else- 
where. The whole island is an archzxo- 
logical museum, and every object has its 
legend. Folklore flourishes in this lonely 
spot to an extent as exhilarating as it is 
surprising to the folk-lorist, who has al- 
ways to say at home, “in former times,” 
or “within the last century.” In Sylt the 
giants have scarcely passed away; the 
elves have scarcely vanished; you may 
see still the graves of sea-kings, and listen 
to the songs of love-sick mermen. It isa 
land of enchantment and wonder, of su- 
perstition and of history, of imagination 
and of adventure. The story of the giants’ 
ship is itself sufficient to equip a folk-lorist 
with material for a twenty-page essay. 
Once upon a time there was a great ship 
in which the giants sailed the North Sea; 
some say it was the vessel in which the 
first Frisians (who were naturally giants) 
reached Sylt. It was so big that when 
the captain (whose name was Uald — the 


chroniclers are always definite in such 
matters ; his ship was the Mannigfuald) 
gave his orders, he had to gallop about 


the deck on a swift horse. The cook had 
a boat in which to pick up the meat out 
of the soup-tureen. The sailors were 
youths when they went up the rigging, but 
old and grey-haired when they came down 
again. Once this ship got into the En- 
glish Channel ; but, as was to be expected, 
the strait was too narrow, and the ship 
stuck. Uald was aman of ingenuity. He 
ordered the sides of the Mannigfuald to be 
washed over with white soap ; the plan was 
successful; the vessel slid through, but 
the soap adhered to the rocks, and that is 
why the cliffs of Dover are white to this 
day! The island of Bornholm is merely 
part of the ballast which was once thrown 
overboard. There is a splendor of imag- 
ination about this tale which throws all 
ordinary fairy-tales into the shade. 

The story of Ekke Nekkepen is of a 
different kind. 

At Hérnum, at the south point of Sylt, 
lived a sea-monster or merman who stole 
away a maiden named Inge of Rantum, | 
and refused to let her go unless she dis- 
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covered his name. One day the secret 
was told by Ekke himself, for he sang this 
song; and although he sang it under a 
sandhill, Inge heard it : — 

To-day shall I brew, 

To-morrow shail I bake; 

The next day is my wedding. 

I am Ekke Nekkepen, 

My bride is Inge of Rantum, 

And that knows no one but I myself. 
Quickly Inge claimed her freedom. “ Thou 
are Ekke Nekkepen,” she cried, “and I 
remain Inge of Rantum!” Without an- 
other word, Ekke vanished and troubled 
her no more. Evil spirits always keep 
their word, but by night and day since 
then he has striven to destroy the land. 
Inge’s home is now beneath the waters. 
The Rantum that appears on the Sylt map 
of to-day is a new Rantum; but a good 
spirit, a white lady, watches over the lost 
land. Another story of Ekke’s wooing is 
told. Disappointed of Inge’s love, the 
merman after a time went on a visit to 
Finn, the king of the dwarfs. These were 
an odd, small, tricky people whom the 
Frisians found in Sylt when they took 
possession. They lived underground, wore 
red caps, and lived on berries and mus- 
sels, fish, and birds, and wild eggs. They 
had stone axes and knives, and made 
pots of clay. They sang and danced by 
moonlight on the mounds of the plain 
which was their home, worked little, 
were deceitful, and loved to steal children 
and pretty women; the children they ex- 
changed for their own, the women they 
kept. Those who lived in the bushes, 
and later in the Frieslanders’ own houses 
like our own brownies, were called 
Pucks, and a sandy dell near Braderup 
is still known as the Pukthal. These tiny 
folk, says Hansen, the old schoolmaster 
of Keitum, who so lovingly collected the 
legends of his beloved island, and of 
whose curious notes I make use here, 
could turn themselves into mice or toads 
if they pleased. They had a language of 
their own, which lingers yet in proverbs 
and children’s games. The story of King 
Finn’s subjects is evidently one of those 


| valuable legends which illuminate dark 


pages of history. It clearly bears testi- 
mony to the same small race having in- 
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habited Friesland in times which we trace 
in the caves of the neolithic age, and of 
which the Esquimaux are the only sur- 
vivors. 

To King Finn, then, came Ekke Nekke- 
pen with his tale of jilted love. But on 
his way Ekke found a cave in the Red 
Cliff, and began to court a charming young 
brownie. But she was very haughty, and 
sang :— 

One is mine whom I choose; 

Akel Dakel Dummeldei: 

Wolves and dogs stay above. 

Thou old tadpole, 

Ekke, shalt be 

Bundis’s cat. 
A merman, however much in love, could 
not quite stand being called a tadpole, so 
he shrugged his shoulders and bade his 
fair friend 

Pick, pack, weg! 
One can do Ekke and his poetical friends 
no justice in translation, for their rhymes 
are eminently pertinent and concise. King 
Finn received the disconsolate wooer 
kindly, and told him how he won 47s bride 
from Braderup. One day the king had 
heard two maidens talking, as they walked, 
of their hard fate in having to work the 
livelong day. “If we had only as gooda 
time as the underground folk!” said the 
oneto the other. “Zhey are always jolly ; 
they dance and sing every evening, and 
only work when they please!” One morn- 
ing, soon after, this girl went by alone. 
Finn met her, and asked her if she meant 
what she had said? “ Yes, all,” she an- 
swered. “Then, stay and be my wife,” 
said the elf-king; ‘*thou shalt have every- 
thing good which we have.” And then 
had followed the great wedding, with its 
presents of a bowl of berries, of a thimble- 
ful of milk or a cupful of honey, a mouse- 
skin, a net, a broom, a hair-comb, a wooden 
spoon, a whetstone, a kerchief or a bed- 
cover, a crooked nail or a door-key, or 
something of kindred rarity, from all the 
guests. At the wedding-feast King Finn 
had sat on his throne, the great stone 
chair, wearing his jewelled crown, shaped 
like a sea-urchin, on his head, and a cloak 
of mouse-skin over his shoulders; by his 
side was the queen in a robe the finest 
and most transparent ever seen, upon her 
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| head a crown of heath-flowers and dia- 


monds, and a ring on each finger. The 
guests feasted on herring milt and roe, and 
smelts, salted eggs, 2/¢ésbraten (? polecat) 
and oysters, wild berries of all kinds, and 
plentiful draughts of mead. Of all these 
glories Finn told Ekke, till the merman’s 
heart swelled up with new hope. Surely 
if the maidens of Braderup preferred mar- 
riage with Finn to work, then he also 
might make sure of a bride from Braderup. 
So it happened that one morning, as he 
sat on a hillock near Braderup, his face, 
says the folk-tale, “to the first peep of 
dawn in the east, the moon still shining in 
the west,” he saw a comely youth go to 
bathe in the bay beneath. Now Ekke 
also felt desirous of a dip, and he hastened 
to the shore; but when he reached the 
water, lo! the pretty stranger bolted. 
Nor was there wonder, for he was no boy, 
but Dorret Bundis, a maiden who had with 
her two brothers crossed from the main 
land the previous winter over the ice. 
(This is a very superfluous detail, for in 
the time of the cavemen Sylt can scarcely 
have been an island. The mind of the 
artist required, however, to explain the 
presence of a stranger, and the story was 
invested with artistic merit by this touch 
of modern life.) Afraid of the elves and 
their practice of stealing maids, Dorret 
had passed as a boy. Ekke quickly 
caught her. She begged to be allowed to 
go, but Ekke had had too many slips in 
the matrimonial market to permit such a 
thing, until she promised to wed him ina 
year and a day. The merman could not 
contain his joy, and, as usual, he burst 
into song. So he sat in his cave or 
perched himself on a rock in the moon- 


| light and sang : — 


Ekke must brew, 

And Ekke must bake, 

For Ekke is going to marry; 
Dorret Bundis is my bride, 
I am Ekke Nekkepen, 

And nobody knows it! 


Everybody dd know it, however, very 
soon, for if a merman will proclaim his 
loves to the winds he cannot fail to attract 


an audience. So all the Braderup people 
learned that Dorret Bundis was a girl, and 
that she had promised to wed Ekke. Dor- 
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ret was very angry at the disclosure, and 
her conduct at this point compels a re- 
spectful admirer to hesitate about describ- 
ing it. Among other playful tricks she 
threw dead calves and dogs into the mer- 
man’s cave, turning that peaceful bachelor 
home into a very unsavory abode, and 
wound up with a dead cat, which she play- 
fully invited him to takeas an appropriate 
spouse, thus fulfilling the prophecy about 
Bundis’s cat mentioned above. Poor Ekke 
could not stand this kind of treatment, so 
he went to his friend King Finn and told 
him his troubles. He got little sympathy. 

“ The devil take you !” said the elf-king, 
“you are too stupid to come among under- 
ground folks. When you had the girl, 
why didn’t you keep her? At least you 
might have kept your stupid tongue quiet. 
Your sizg-song has roused the whole 
neighborhood, and done zs much mischief, 
Get off to your Hérnum or the sea, and 
don’t bother the heath or the hills.” 

Ekke had come to be condoled with, 
not scolded; his angry passions rose. He 
said he was every bit as clever as Finn, 
and begged to inform him he intended to 
rule on land just as much as on the sea. 
With that, and to show that a merman is 
not to be trifled with, he plumped down in 
Finn’s own stone chair. 

“If you are stronger than Ekke, come 
and pull me out,” he cried. “If you don’t, 
I stay here and shall be king over you all.” 

This was ungrateful conduct. When 
you have done your best to help a trouble- 
some neighbor to get a wife, and he fails 
entirely through his own fault, it is hard 
if in he comes and sets himself on your 
own throne. Finn now lost Azs temper. 
He ran at the merman and gave him a 
sharp blow on the head. Ekke said “ Ah!” 
but did not move. 

“Wait a bit,” cried Finn, “till I fetch 
my axe.” 

Ekke did not like this, but he blustered 
out, “ Ekke has a thick head and a strong 
back; so long as I sit on this throne is 


the hills on it, and all the elves; who sits 
on the king’s seat is the king.” 

Finn listened to this exasperating doc- 
trine of regal rights for a moment; then 
he ran off to fetch his axe, which he kept 
buried. Soon he was back, but he hada 
new idea as well as his axe. 

“ There is a ship just come to shore,” 
he remarked casually to his wife, who had 
a week-old child in her arms. 

“ Where?” exclaimed Ekke, who had 
an insatiable curiosity. 

“Just down here,” replied Finn; “it 
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|came in through the Riisgap.” This is 
the historical Frisian harbor of later days 
whence Hengist and Horsa sailed. “The 
ship,” continued the artful Finn, “has 
some monkeys on board that go through a 
little play. My wife and I will go down 
this evening and see the fun, and you can 
look after the baby.” 

“I’m going too!” cried Ekke, and 
jumped up from the stone chair. 

“ By the way, my axe is ready now,” 
said Finn, laughing. He laughed too soon. 
Ekke remembered he was standing, and 
sat down hastily, but with an uneasy mind ; 
for where was the joke in staying all 
alone on this hillock with Finn’s infant, 
while Finn and his queen amused them- 
selves at the monkey-show? When the 
two had been gone some little time he 
could stand it no longer, so he took the 
precious chair on his back and stumbled 
along in the direction in which he thought 
Finn had gone. When he had gone on 
for about half an hour he was “as tired 
as a maggot,” the Frisian tale says; he 
puffed and blew, and was wet through 
with sweat. Carrying stone thrones about 
is not a usual work for mermen. He 
could not stir a step farther, so he sat 
down on the throne, and sat there the 
whole night, always hoping that Finn 
would come by, and that they would to- 
gether go to see the monkeys. He looked 
down to the beach in the twilight, but 
could see neither ship nor apes. Early in 
the morning, while he still sat in his seat 
and was finding the time hang very heavily 
on his hands, he saw a great troop of 
the underground folk coming over the so- 
called Kettle-dune from the shore, drag- 
ging a monstrous shape with them. It 
was as thick as a barrel in the middle, 
with a‘head like a man’s and a tail like a 





| have nothing to do with her! 
Ekke king over the whole heath and all | 


fish; it howled and wept, and resisted 
those who pulled it along. 
“ Holloa!” cried Ekke, “my old sea- 
wife, Ran! Don’t bring her here! I'll 
Put her in 
the water!” But still the procession 
drew nearer. “I am your king,” he shout- 
ed; “Ekke sits on the throne, and you 
must obey him!” But no one heeded. 
| When Ekke saw he was not to be obeyed, 
he leapt from the throne, took one terrible 
| jump over the cliff to the shore, and swam 
| off as fast as a merman can, to the south. 
His old wife followed at his heels. Ekke 
came no more-to Finn’s land, but Finn's 
throne lies still as Ekke left it, upset be- 
| side the Affenthal and the Riisgap. 
Sylt legends are all of grey sandhills, 
of empty heaths, of witches, or of sea-won- 
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ders. So does the aspect of a country 
affect its thought. Thereare scarcely any 
trees in Sylt, no streams, and no hills. 
The air is so clear, and the view so unim- 
peded, that distant objects seem compara- 
tively near. But the houses are few, and 
the population small; at the best of times 
there is not much to be seen of human 
beings, and the entire aspect of the place 
in its loneliness gives its great stretches 
of level land an air of mystery. One 
would scarcely be surprised to see elves 
dancing on that dark hillock, and there 
would be nothing astonishing in discover- 
ing a merman lying on the long lowshore. 
Part of the charm of Heligoland is its life. 
All the people live in the sun, and, so to 
speak, “on the spot ;” they form continu- 
ally picturesque groups, and one has some- 
times to rub his eyes and wonder if the 
scene on the little pier, with its gay fisher- 
men, the white houses, the red, towering 
cliffs, the glittering sea, is not the prelude 
to a drama. Presently the heroine will 
come on the boards, the groups break up, 
and the real drama will commence. But 
the heroine does not come. The actors 
are always at the opening scene. There 
is nothing of this operatic picturesque- 
ness in Sylt; but the land makes up for 
its lack of every-day life by the vivacity of 
its legends. One of the most curious of 
these tells of the war between the giants 
and dwarfs. 

It all arose through Ekke’s unfortunate 
adventures. The giants, or Frisians, were 
roused to anger at the thought of the dan- 
ger their wives and daughters were in of 
being captured by such as Ekke; and, as 
the nearest available enemy, they wreaked 
their spite on King Finn and his people. 
So a meeting was called of all the under- 
ground folk to consider what should be 
done. They met by night, Finn and Elf- 
erin, Eske and Labbe, Hatje and Pilatje ; 
both the house fairies and the dell men 
were there. They chattered and talked 
so that you would have thought it was the 
ducks at Keitum market; and inside the 
hills, where all the wives were, it was like 
Teuschen’s oven where seven hundred 
mice were in childbed. At last Finn com- 
manded silence. “ Listen, listen!” cried 
all. Then Finn told of what evil repute 
Ekke had brought them into with his stu- 
pidity, with a few variations which make 
his conduct still blacker than I have de- 
scribed it. In consequence of his bad 
fame, the giants would give the under- 
ground folk now nothing but dead dogs 
and cats, chased them when they were 
seen, and made life a burden to any re- 
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spectable elf. Then the loss of the stone 
throne was a calamity. 

“ In fact,” said Finn, “now I am a king 
no longer! What are we todo?” Like 
a skilled orator, Finn stopped there; 
equally the people waited to hear what was 
to come after. 

“We must fight,” continued the king, 
answering his own question. “We must 
sharpen our knives and our teeth, dig up 
our axes and hammers, and fight ! ” 

“Fight!” cried every one; and so it 
was arranged that on the morrow they 
should all meet on the Stapelhiigeln, and 
all went homewards to prepare for the 
coming struggle. Now it happened that 
Dorret Bundis, who seems to have had a 
particular knack of turning up in dramatic 
pauses, had lately been very uneasy in her 
mind ; she felt there was something in the 
air; and very early in the morning, when 
all the underground folk were still asleep, 
she crept through the mist to the hillock 
in which Finn dwelt. She lay down and 
put her ear to the threshold and listened. 
All she heard was Finn’s wife singing to 
her child. But the song was enough to 
make the blood run cold of even a pre- 
historic amateur detective. These were 
the pretty words the queen sang to her 
baby : — 

Heia hei! 

Baby’s mine. 

To-morrow comes his father Finn, 
Bringing us a man’s head in, 

Heia hei, heia hei! 
Dorret thought, “It is high time that the 
Sylt warriors were waking.” So she ran 
lightly to the Peace-hill, near Braderup, 
and kindled the Braderup beacon fire. 
This was an old sign that war was ap- 
proaching; and before dawn the fiery 
cross was lit in Tinnum, in Eidum, in 
Keitum, and every hamlet in Sylt. By 
midday all the giants had gathered from 
east, and south, and west. These Fri- 
sians were no mean giants, although 
their trifling five or six yards of flesh and 
blood are little compared with Cornish 
giants. Strangely clad were they all, and 
bearing wonderful weapons. Some— 
prudent giants — wore woollen clothes as 
thick as felt, some coats of sailcloth ; but 
the most wore only a sheep’s skin or a 
seal’s skin, and many had only a cow’s or 
a horse’s hide over their shoulders. 

Time was plentiful to the old Keitum 
schoolmaster, and space of no account; 
but we cannot here follow him in his de- 
tailed account of all the warriors, what 
they wore, who were their attendants, and 
what they ate. As regards their diet, 
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Hansen says, “ The Sylt giants were un- 
heard-of gluttons ;” and sothey were. In 
all the varied crew there was much dis- 
play; for King Ring, the sea-giant, had 
on his golden helmet, shaped like a ship, 
and King Bréns and his son came on their 
golden wagon, with Piar as their coach- 
man. King Bréns’s crest was a golden 
eagle. The Bull of Morsum wore a cow’s 
hide, with golden horns,—and so on. 
The catalogue is entertaining enough, but 
a little of it goes along way. At last the 
gathering of the clans took place at the 
Thing-hill on Tinnum moor, where the 
Thing councils were held in spring and 
autumn; and all came armed with iron 
swords, and axes, and bows. As we hear 
before that the underground folk had 
only stone arrows and axes, the story re- 
ceives additional historical importance 
from this detail—for in studying the 
story of this ancient people we have al- 
most undoubtedly an opportunity, curious 
to find, of acquiring evidence of what 
must have in faot taken place all over 
northern Europe, when the Aryans poured 
out their Asiatic thousands of tall skilled 
warriors against the small Iberians. Of 
course, the story is a confused one, much 
modernized, but containing, beyond ques- 
tion, traditions of vast antiquity. To re- 
turn to the Thing-hill. When all the giants 
were assembled, King Bréns stood forth 
on the highest mound, and cried, “ Hail 
to all!” 

“To thee also!” returned the giants. 

“ Are any strangers amongst ye?” then 
asked Broéns, 

“ Here are Jess and Jasper from Brade- 
rup,” answered Bramm, the king’s secre- 
tary. 

“Wisin och Siljringer!” cried Jasper 
—a dialectic version of “* We too are Sylt- 
” which cannot be rendered in En- 


“ That sounds rather like Danish,” said 


Bramm. (This is obviously a very late 
addition to the story, referring as it does 
to the Frisian contests with the Danes in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.) 
“We must see about this,” continued the 
secretary, and he straightway put to Jess 
and Jasper the Sylt shibboleth, —to re- 
peat a Syltish sentence. Jess gets through 
his task pretty well, Jasper still better, 
and are questioned no more. Jess and 


Jasper have interest for us otherwise, be- | 
cause they were the brothers of Dorret | 
Bundis, the bride of Ekke, and tradition | 
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“What have the underground folk 
stolen from thee ?” asked the king. 

“ Ekke tormented my sister Dorret,” 
said Jess, “till she frightened him off with 
a dead cat.” 

“ Wilt thou, then, forsake the elves and 
abide with us,” returned the king, “ pursu- 
ing the elves to the death?” 

“ Yea!” swore the brothers. 

“ That is good,” said the king, who then 
proceeded to hear other complaints against 
King Finn and his people, — how they 
stole the beer of one of the faithful, strove 
to carry away the wife of another, changed 
the baby of a third, milked the cows of a 
fourth, and misled the blind Erk Nickels 
of Keitum. 

“These are complaints enough,” said 
the king, —“ we must punish them,” and 
so the army prepared to advance. But 
first spoke the holy Frédde, “We must 
make our sacrifice before we go to battle.” 
“We have done so this morning,” it was 
answered. Then Frédde said, “ Hast 
thou also prayed, ‘O Weda, save us! O 
Wedke, receive our sacrifice’?” ‘“ Yes; 
that was duly said on the Wind-hill, on 
Weda’s hill, and on the Holy Place.” 
“Then we are ready!” ‘“ Weda” is the 
Teutonic Wodan, from the Frisian pro- 
pensity, as Grimm has remarked, to drop a 
final ”, and to modify 0 even when not 
followed by an # We need not follow the 
course of the battle. Ofcourse the giants 
ultimately triumphed. What is valuable 
in the story is the tradition of the fight; 
all else is embroidery of the many gener- 
ations of story-tellers who have passed on 
the tale from sire to grandson, and al- 
though much of this later matter is full 
of interest, its relation and discussion 
would lead us too far. 

All the Sylt kings perished in the fight, 
and their traditionary graves are the great 
mounds in the neighborhood of the Red 
Cliff, and of Kampen, which itself, by a 
doubtful etymology, is said to mean the 
site of battle. There is some confusion 
as to King Finn’s dwelling. As doctors 
differ, we may be allowed to claim that it 
was the Denghoog, close to Wenningstedt, 
if only because we descended into that 
remarkable dwelling. Externally merely 
a swelling green mound, like so many 
others in Sylt, entrance is gained by a 
trap-door in the roof, and descending a 
steep ladder, one finds himself in a sub- 
terranean chamber some seventeen by ten 
feet im size, the walls of which are twelve 


alleges that Jasper’s wife distinguished| huge blocks of Swedish granite; the 


herself also among her sex by giving birth | 
| feet. 


to triplets. 


height of the roof varies from five to six 
The original entrance appears to 
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have been a long narrow passage, seven- 
teen feet long and about two feet wide and 
high. This mound was examined by a 
Hamburg professor in 1868, who found 
remains of a fireplace, bones of a small 
man, some clay urns, and stone weapons. 
Later, a Kiel professor is said to have 
carried off all he found therein to Kiel 
museum, and so far we have not been able 
to trace the published accounts of his in- 
vestigations. Hansen says not this, but 
the neighboring Reisehoog, was the resi- 
dence of Finn; but in a matter of this 
kind even the wisest may err, and we pre- 
fer to believe that we have stood where 
Ekke told his love-woes to the king, and 
have seen the heath where the queen sang 
the weird baby-song which Dorret Bundis 
heard as she lay crouching above. 

Sylt is very nearly the paradise of an 
archeologist. Lift your eyes where you 
will on all that fragrant plain, remains of 
long-vanished races meet them in those 
most permanent of al! historical monu- 
ments, mounds and barrows. Each has 
its tale. Take for example the tale of the 
Bridal Hill. It tells how Taam Earik of 
Eidum had a daughter whose name, ac- 
cording to a system long known in northern 
Scotland, is derived from her father’s, Uas 
Taamen. He was rich, but had made his 
money by evil means, — wrecking and so 
forth. His daughter was charming, but 
light of heart, and would have none of her 
suitors. In her frivolity she joined her- 
self to the witches, and when Taam Earik 
asked what she did on her frequent ab- 
sences, she said she was learning the birds’ 
language, which odd answer seems to have 
satisfied the affectionate wrecker. One 
Walpurgisnacht she went with the witches 
to the meeting of the hellish crew, and 
there was the devil so charmed with her 
that he took her for a bride, making her 
swear that if she wed a mortal she would 
be turned to stone. After this adventure 
the heart of Uas Taamen seems not un- 
naturally to have failed her, until one 
happy night she dreamt the devil was 
dead. 


Jii dramt; de Duiwel hi wior duad, 

Jii wiar nii frii fan al h6dr Nuad. 

Jii waath sa bliith, dat’s hoog ap sproong 
En iis en Lorke Triller soong. 


This does not require much translation. 
Her joy at her supposed freedom was so 
great, says the ballad, that in her blithe- 
ness she sang like a lark. Repenting of 
her ways, she accepted a suitor from 
Keitum, called Buh Tretten. The mar- 
riage-day was fixed; the invited guests, 
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however, knew too much of the bride’s 
character, and would not come, so the 
wedding procession consisted solely of 
Taam Earik and the happy pair. As they 
went on their way to Keitum they were 
met by an old woman, who cried, — 


Un Eidembéér! Un Keidembéér! 
Juu Brid, jii es en Hex! 
De Fuarman swaaret hoor 
’Uiis Brid en Hex? 
Da wilth ik wenske, 
Dat wii jir dialsoonk altemaal 
En wether apkam iis gra Stiin! 


Man of Eidum, man of Keitum, 
Thy bride is a witch! 
The father swore, — 
Our bride a witch? 
Then may we all 
Be turned into grey stone! 


And so it happened, and two little hills 
mark the termination of that tragic Frisian 
love-tale. 

Hansen, the schoolmaster of Keitum, 
who collected these and many another 
legend, was born at the right time, and 
occupied the right place. His widowstill 
lives at his cottage in Keitum, where he 
accumulated a museum of great interest. 
It is practically unknown to archeologists. 
Filled with an interest in his native land 
which dwarfed all other interests, he let 
no opportunity slip of acquiring informa- 
tion as to the former inhabitants of Sylt. 
As a boy, he tells how he sat at the feet of 
the old gossips and heard their tales of 
the bygone days. His were the opportu- 
nities for which every member of the 
Folk-Lore Society yearns. He and the 
ancient Inken Nessen, and Mei Siemken, 
and the still more ancient Mei Aanken, 
would sit on Saturday afternoons, in a 
little lonely house at the foot of one of the 
great Rantum dunes, and while Hansen’s 
father, who was schoolmaster at Wester- 
land, was examining the Rantum boys in 
their catechism, littke Hansen led on the 
not unwilling seniors to tell of the old 
days. When his father’s work was over, 
he would look in with his shining lantern 
in his hand, and bidding the others re- 
member that it was nearly ten o’clock and 
time for bed, would take little Christian 
by the hand and go with him homewards 
over the lonely heath to Westerland. 
When the boy became a man, his profes- 
sion gave him opportunities and leisure 
enough to seek the history which lay in 
the countless mounds and hillocks. His 
house is full of the treasures ‘of such ex- 
cavations, and not only of these, for he 
gathered also around him old Frisian carv- 
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ings and cabinets, drawings and weapons, 
sufficient of themselves to make a Sylt 
curiosity-shop. What he gathered he 
retained, and when his curios outgrew 
his space, he built an addition to his cot- 
tage. He read everything relating to 
Friesland on which he could lay hands, 
and produced, besides the collection of 
legends to which reference is made above, 
a useful “ Chronik des Friesischen Uth- 
lande,” which reached a second edition. 
He made a very careful plan of the island, 
giving every dune and legend-haunted 
mound ; and so correct was his topography, 
said Frau Hansen tothe writer, that when 
the Prussians annexed Sylt, they adopted 
the Keitum schoolmaster’s work as the 
official map. It would be interesting to 
know if this compliment to his accuracy 
reconciled Hansen to the transference of 
his allegiance from Copenhagen to Berlin, 
As a schoolmaster, Hansen does not seem 
to have spared the skins of the young 
Sylters. His bundle of canes stands in a 
corner of the omunium gatherum, and the 
good widow expressed her opinion that 
since their disuse in the present Keitum 
school, learning was not nearly so easily 
got into the heads of the boys. Anyhow, 
the application of the rod did not tend to 
alienate the pupils’ affection from their 
master, for from far-distant corners of the 
earth came presents of curious things to 
him; from the islands of the Eastern Ar- 
chipelago, from America, from China and 
Japan, wherever these Sylt lads wandered, 
they sent to Keitum such foreign weapons 
and $dric-a-brac as they knew would inter- 
est the dominie. There is something 
strangely pathetic in the miscellaneous 
nature of Hansen’s treasures, for they tell 
of many a wanderer’s thoughts of the bare, 
sandy island in this remote Frisian sea, 
when the stinging canes were forgotten, 
and only the master’s fond collection of 
all that was rare and curious remembered. 
“ And now I am alone,” said the old wom- 
an, looking tenderly around the little mu- 
seum, “and everything reminds me of 
him.” 

Not far from Hansen’s house — which 
is far from easily found—is Keitum 
church. Tradition says that its site was 
once upon a time sacred to Freira, as were 
neighboring eminences to Weda (Odin) 
and Thor. The church is dedicated to | 
St. Severin. At the building of the spire 
certain wise women prophesied that the 
bell would be fatal to the handsomest and 
most wanton youth, and the tower to the 
prettiest and vainest maiden. In1739 the | 
bell fell and killed a lad, and so the first | 
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part of the prophecy was fulfilled; but the 
Sylt girls still go to the parish church, 
and the most disdainful of her sex has not 
yet come. Perhaps the dread of conse- 
quences keeps all Sylt girls modest. 
Simple and quiet enough is their dress 
nowadays, far indeed from the magnifi- 
cence of the old days, when a Sylt bride 
was so gorgeously attired, to judge from 
old drawings, and one of Hansen’s papers 
in the Berlin “ Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie,” 
that only the queen of hearts in a pack of 
playing-cards gives any idea of her mag- 
nificence. The old Sunday dress of the 
finest white linen was worn within the 
memory of Mrs. Hansen; but now it, as 
well as the more radiant costumes of 
older days, has quite passed out of use. 
It is otherwise in the neighboring island 
of Fiihr, where the beauty of the women, 
and the splendor of their Sunday dress, 
are still matter of common Frisian talk. 
In Heligoland, too, the national dress, 
with its broad bands of yellow and red, is 
not quite-a thing of the past. These little 
matters indicate truly enough the curious 
differences in the North Friesland islands, 
which lie comparatively so near each oth- 
er, and are yet so different in scenery, 
habits, and even in language. 

In the old days five hundred years ago 
there are said to have been many churches 
in Sylt. In 1436 there were only six, with 
ten clergymen. In 1800 there were four 
parishes, but in the following year the 
storms which have so grievously assailed 
the island practically destroyed the parish 
of Rantum, and now there are three par- 
ishes — Morsum, Keitum, and Westerland 
— the latter a comparatively new parish, 
dating from the destruction in 1436 of 
Eidum, whence the wooer of Taam Earik’s 
daughter came. The Westerland church 
has the old altar of the Eidum church, 
and tradition tells that originally that altar 
belonged to the yet older church of List, 
a lonely spot at the north point of Sylt, 
now separated at high tide from the rest 
of the island, inhabited but by a single 
family, and which, in no short time, will 
probably pass altogether under water. 
The people of List spoke Danish, while 
the rest of the inhabitants of Sylt spoke 
Frisian; now in all the churches and 
schools Germanis used. The little church 
of what remains of Rantum is a kind of 
chapel-of-ease to Westerland. 

The history of Sylt, like that of all 
Friesland, is too complicated to be fairl 
treated in a summary. Like the Dar 
Ages, which were not so very dark after 
all, Sylt, which might reasonably be sup- 
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posed to have little separate history from 
Denmark, has, in fact, a distinct histori- 
cal interest. Lying out of the way of all 
ordinary commerce, its annals might be 
expected to be short and simple. It is in 
the character of the people that one finds 
the key to the extraordinary turbulence of 
Friesland. Denmark in the Middle Ages 
was as little a united nationality as Austria 
is now. We all know the irreverent di- 
plomatist’s joke, that ‘“*heaven and earth 
might pass away, but the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein question never.” But even when we 
arrive at the fact that Sylt, like Fiihr and 
Heligoland, were part of these trouble- 
some duchies, we are only at the begin- 
ning. Schleswig and Holstein had com- 
plications enough to excuse Europe for 
never properly mastering the question of 
their position as fiefs of the Danish crown ; 
but all the North Friesland islands had 
little questions of their own, which to their 
inhabitants had far more importance nat- 
urally than the remoter, if bigger, prob. 
lems of the statesmen of Copenhagen. 
Sylt, as the largest of the islands, has per- 
haps the longest records of disturbance 
and turmoil. Sometimes the islands were 
forgotten; sometimes Denmark found 
them a source of revenue; at all times 
they were uncanny. In the end, no one 
consulted the Sylters. Prussia solved the 
Schleswig-Holstein question by a whole 
sale annexation, and only Heligoland 
(which is undeniably the most important 
island strategically of all the islands) es- 
caped passing under the entirely alien rule 
of German troops; and Heligoland only 
escaped, as everybody knows, because the 
descendants of those Sylters who sailed 
with Hengist and Horsa came back and 
reclaimed the Holy Island in 1807 — half 
a century before Prussia was in a position 
to interfere. There is no real sympathy 
between Heligolanders and Sylters. The 
islands lie too far apart, and the differ- 
ences in dialect are considerable. A Sylt 
song runs thus :— 


Frii es de Feskgang, 

Frii es de Jaght, 

Frii es de Strénthgang, 

Frii es de Naght, 

Frii es de See, de wilde See, 
En de Hornemmer Rhee! 


and so on. 


I showed this song in print 
to a Heligolander, one of the most intelli- 
gent of an intelligent race, and asked him 
the meaning of certain words in later 


verses, “That is not our language,” was 
his answer; “there are words there I do 
not understand.” The Heligolanders are 
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entirely satisfied with their position as a 
colony of Britain,—for one reason, be- 
cause, as a race of sailors, they have a 
curious contempt for all soldiers, and the 
Germans are soldiers; for another, be- 
cause they are ruled with a light and judi- 
cious hand. The Sylters are become Ger- 
mans, and, whether they wish it or not, 
they will remain so. As years go on, the 
difference between the peoples will be- 
come still more marked. In Heligoland 
the British tar is the representative of the 
governing power —in Sylt itis the Prus- 
sian soldier; and it is a credit in a small 
way to our decried diplomacy, that our 
selection of the type of the rulers is the 
more congenial one. Be things as they 
may, however, Prussia made no bad bar- 
gain when she took what she could; for if 
Sylt is no fertile land, it has an honest, 
industrious, and brave seafaring people. 


From Temple Bar. 
CAROLINE. 


BY LADY LINDSAY. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A FEw days after the slight events nar- 
rated in the foregoing chapter, the Aache- 
ner Fremdenblatt announced (with that 
singular appreciation of English names 
for which it was justly celebrated) that 
“Frau Monnero Blanteschne mit Familie 
und Bedienung” were located at the 
Grand Monarque Hotel, whilst “ Herr 
Richard Grayhom mit Lord Aldmond und 
suite” occupied apartments in an equally 
distinguished establishment facing the 
gardens. 

The two parties had not travelled to- 
gether, but their meeting at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle was expected by the ladies, as, the 
day before their departure from Paris, 
they had received a visit from the young 
men, who confirmed their previous aa- 
nouncement of the necessity of a medici- 
nal course for Lord Altamont’s rheuma- 
tism. 

“It is terribly in his family, neuralgia, 
and all that sort of thing,” Dick had said 
whilst the sufferer himself had unblush- 
ingly asserted that Aix. was one of the 
most jovial spots in Christendom, admi- 
rably situated, moreover, on the direct road 
between Paris and Vienna. 

Nevertheless Miss Ffoulkes congratu- 
lated herself not a little on her extraordi- 
nary astuteness, for, as she remarked to 
Mrs. Munro regarding Lord Altamont, — 
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“ That dear boy has quite taken me for 
his confidant, and / can read his face like 
a book; he is head and ears over in love 
with Caroline. He and I have such a 
sympathetic affinity with each other! Sym- 
pathy, my dear cousin, is everything, you 
know.” 

And Mrs. Munro answered a trifle ner- 
vously that sympathy was everything, 
finding herself, as usual, unable to discuss 
the arguments of her elderly relative as 
glibly as she would have wished. 

Meanwhile, to Altamont himself —a 
willing though unhappy sacrifice of change 
of plans—life for the moment seemed 
remarkably dull. He found himself de- 
barred from all possibility of amusement ; 
in point of fact even without the luxurious 
“suite” expected by the hopeful Aache- 
ners. On the morning after arrival, he 
was forlornly gazing out of the window of 
the little sitting-room apportioned to him 
and Dick. Gloomily enough, he surveyed 
the desolate promenade where a few 
wrapped-up invalids were pacing to and 
fro, endeavoring to digest the warm water 
they had justimbibed. Altamont’s natu- 
ral cheerfulness tottered and well-nigh 
gave way altogether. He turned to his 
companion, who was sitting in the one 
so-called easy chair in the room, and ex- 
claimed irritably, — 


‘“* My dear fellow, what on earth are we 
to do with ourselves in this miserable 
place?” 

“Do?” repeated Dick, on whose face 
was beaming an expression of perfect con- 


tent; “do? Why, we shall do tike all the 
other people, I suppose. There are lots 
of them here, swells and potentates by the 
dozen; Russians, French, Italians, Aus- 
trians = 

“ Turks, I dare say,” growled Altamont ; 
“1 see they are mostly paralyzed. I am 
going out to buy a thick stick, and, no 
doubt, after a day or two’s patient prac- 
tice, I shall learn to walk like the rest.” 

“ My dear Frank!” 

“Only I draw the line at the waters,” 
continued Altamont. ‘ You may bring 
a harmless friend to the water, but you 
cannot make him drink. I flatly decline 
to swallow the nauseous and poisonous 
liquid. I smelt it this morning; a mixture 
of stale chicken-broth and rotten eggs. 
Pah! Why, the filthy odor permeates the 
room ; even the window-curtains reek of 
it!’ 

“ Pray light a cigarette,” urged Dick, in 
humble entreaty; “and—my dear fel- 
low, I am sorry—TI really am awfully 
sorry - 
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| “Oh, don’t say another word about it!” 
| returned his friend cheerily, for he was 
|softened by Graham’s crestfallen aspect. 
|“ I only wanted you to understand that I 
|am not prepared to take the course.” 

“Perhaps,” hesitated Dick, “perhaps 
one of us ought to try the baths — only 
the baths — what do you think?” 

“T should say certainly and assuredly 
not. I am the one to suffer from rheu- 
matism, remember, and I have the best 
right to decide. Why, the baths would 
ruin our constitutions forever!” 

Dick fidgeted in his chair. 

“ T know you mean it kindly,” he stam- 
mered at last, “but—don’t you think / 
ought to have had rheumatism as we first 
proposed? You see / would have drunk 
the waters and taken the baths — any num- 
ber of them — without minding a bit.” 

“TI know you would, joyfully even, all 
| for the sake of the fair Caroline. But by 
the time you had become green and pulpy, 
dyspeptic and generally swollen and en- 
feebled, with incipient softening of the 
brain as well, I doubt whether any fair 
damsel (to say nothing of an_ heiress) 
would have looked on you with favor.” 

“ Perhaps not,” answered Dick deject- 
edly. 

He thought that, even as matters stood 
at present, there was not much in him for 
Caroline to like. Consequently, he gazed 
mournfully up at the ceiling, and lapsed 
into silence, whilst his companion fol- 
lowed good advice and began to smoke 
diligently, roaming round the room in 
search of entertainment. 

The furniture was hard and angular; 
the chairs seemed mere instruments of 
torture — the sofa the worst snare and de- 
lusion of all. The walls were covered 
with,a dark paper whereon green ara- 
besques liberally bestrewed a chocolate- 
colored ground. A big mirror hung over 
the chimney-piece (for there was a chim- 
ney-piece, even though a large china stove 
occupied one corner of the room), and on 
the chimney-piece stood a clock and can- 
dlesticks in ormolu, all of them under glass 
shades. The clock was decorated with 
the figure of anymph, who appeared to be 
dying from the results of an arrow which 
|a triumphant and over-fat Cupid had 
| basely aimed from behind her back. 
| * Rather like Miss Caroline,” murmured 
| Altamont, flattening his nose against the 
| glass shade in his efforts to contemplate 
|the face of the nymph, whilst he occa- 
sionally emitted little blue rings of to- 
| oacco-smoke that went slowly curling up- 
| wards in the air. 














On one side of the clock was placed a 
large card, whereon was clearly stated in 
three languages that gentlemen were re- 
quested not to smoke except in the /u- 
moir, also that it was necessary to ring 
once for the waiter, twice for the cham- 
bermaid, and three times for the somme- 
lier. 

“ ] wonder who the dickens would come 
if one rang four times?” asked Frank of 
the enquiring mind. 

On the other side of the clock lay the 
only book in the room —the Weinkarte. 
This interesting work our philosopher pro- 
ceeded to study. 

“Let’s get drunk, Dick!” he urged. 
“JT feel as though we were shut upin a 
back parlor at Glasgow, or some other 
cheerful haunt of your ‘ain country,’ where 
drink is the natural and only recreation 
of the depressed natives.” 

But Lord Altamont had scarcely begun 
to comment on the different vintages 
offered in the price-list when a waiter en- 
tered the room. 

“For vich doctor I send?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“What in Heaven’s name do you 
mean?” asked Dick with some nervous- 
ness. 

“Vich doctor is to attend the gentle- 
mens?” 

“You are very good,” replied Alta- 
mont; “very thoughtful. But we are go- 
ing to see the doctor ourselves, by-and-by, 
aren’t we, Dick? We've gota doctor of 
our own here.” 

Thereupon the waiter, slightly mystified, 
but only slightly, because he naturally ex- 
pected odd things from an English milor, 
bowed low, and departed. 

A few minutes’ silence ensued. Then 
Dick began, — 

“ Don’t you think I say, old chap 
— it isn’t really as early as you thought — 
we might perhaps F 

Altamont raised his eyebrows. 

“Go and see the doctor? Is that what 
you mean? Since when have I had to 
finish your sentences for you, Richard? 
Our physician will scarcely be up, as yet; 
anyhow she will not have got her best 
frock on.” 

Mr. Graham was staring out of the win- 
dow with such intentness, gazing after an 
old-fashioned Post-wagen that was rattling 
by, that the expression of his countenance 
was hidden as he answered, — 

“Of course you ca# chaff if you /zke, 
but it seems to me a very natural atten- 
tion to leave our cards upon these ladies, 
especially after all the — well, the civility 
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“ Oh, certainly!” was the laughing re- 
ply. “I have no objection whatever to 
evince my _ gratitude for Georgiana 
Ffoulkes’s unalterable benevolence. Come 
on, Dick, I’m ready!” 

But, strange to say, it was now Graham 
who hung back. It appeared to him that 
the set of his shirt-collar and necktie left 
much to be desired, and as for his mous- 
tache, had he not been hurried away by 
his friend, he would actually have re- 
trimmed the ends, which had already been 
carefully curtailed and arranged that very 
morning. 

Mrs, Plantagenet Munro had for some 
weeks past retained her apartment. Gilt 
crowns, judiciously placed over the doors 
of the rooms, attested to the fact that 
various crowned heads had formerly in- 
habited these same quarters—a_ fact 
which gave Mrs. Munro distinct pleasure. 
Such royal insignia, she thought, be- 
stowed on her own sober self an intangi- 
ble, but none the less a delightful, dignity. 
To-day Miss Ffoulkes, comfortably estab- 
lished, though solitary, in the spacious 
drawing-room, was fully equal to the occa- 
sion when the zwei englische Herren were 
suddenly announced. She rose from the 
table where she had been inditing lengthy 
epistles on thin blue writing-paper — for 
the poor relation was an admirable corre- 
spondent. Then Dick, grasping the diffi- 
culties of the situation through the open 
door, gave his friend a little push, sending 
him somewhat precipitately into the lady’s 
presence. 

But Lord Altamont was seldom men- 
tally hurried. 

“Dear Miss Ffoulkes!” he exclaimed 
politely; ‘my dear Miss Ffoulkes, what 
a happy meeting!” 

“Caroline and her mother are gone 
out,” returned the elderly spinster with 
some severity; then added, almost as an 
after-thought, — 

“ How do you do, Lord Altamont? How 
do you do, Mr, Graham?” 

Dick bowed his head meekly as the 
lady’s skinny fingers surrounded two of 
his own large, strong ones, and then, un- 
able to control his feelings of disappoint- 
ment, he made his way hastily to the 
balcony. 

Meanwhile his friend’s dark eyes looked 
unutterable things. 

“ Alone, Miss Ffoulkes? You and I 
seldom have the pleasure of a ¢é/e-d-téte. 
Tell me, how did you get through the 





journey?” 
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Miss Ffoulkes, a wan smile irradiating 
her features, dropped back into her chair 
with complacence. 

“The truth is,” she began, “we might 
have come by a much better line ; longer, 
perhaps, but with many advantages. I 
will explain them to you.” 

“Don’t!” interposed the young man. 
“Dear Miss Ffoulkes, there is always 
another road. Have you not noticed how 
in life there must ever be a better path, 
one, alas! we have missed by so little — 
ah! so little? We look back regretfully 


—we sigh—we say, if it might have 
been! 
American poet 

“Here they come!” shouted Dick’s 
joyous tones from the balcony. And Miss 
Ffoulkes gave a little shudder and sighed. 


You remember the words of the 


” 


CHAPTER X. 

THEY sallied out presently ; in appear- 
ance, a happy quartet. Mrs. Munro had 
pleaded fatigue; her cousin, on the con- 
trary, expressed ready willingness to go 
forth and see something of the town. She 
started with Dick at her side, whilst the 
heiress and Lord Altamont walked on in 
front, Caroline picking her way carefully 
amongst the muddy stones, and her com- 
panion speaking in a voice that was audi- 
ble to her alone. 

Mr. Graham preserved a grumpy si- 
lence. Was it for this that the journey to 
Aix-la-Chapelle had been undertaken? 
Nay, as he watched his friend’s supple 
and well-knit figure perpetually strolling 
on just ahead of himself, it occurred to 
him that Frank scarcely bestowed suffi- 
cient trouble on playing the part of a 
rheumatic patient! Dick was to-day in 
an irritable mood —his mind seemed 
strangely out of joint. If he might not 
himself converse with the beloved object, 
he would hugely have preferred that she 
should not converse at all. He became 
gradually so morose that Miss Ffoulkes 
could not but regret that she had started 
on the present expedition, even though 
she plumed herself because she had se- 
cured the young peer for the time being 
for dear Caroline. Moreover, the paved 
street was rough walking and she would 
not have cared to accept Mr. Graham’s 
arm, even had he thought fit to offer it, 
which act of graceful courtesy was unfor- 
tunately far from his thoughts. 

At last Miss Ffoulkes gave a little 
cough. 


“Dear, dear,” she exclaimed, “ what a| 


dreadful puddle !” 
“ Confounded puddle!” muttered Dick. 
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“ But the detestable foreign roads always 
are in an abominable state.” 

At these last words, uttered not too 
softly, Altamont turned round with a swift, 
reproachful glance. 

‘IT am going into this inviting shop to 
buy a walking-stick,” he announced ; “ dear 
Miss Ffoulkes, won’t you come in and 
help me to choose one?” 

The poor lady seemed to grow ten years 
younger as she accepted the invitation. It 
was surely not her fault, thought she, that 
her charge must run the risk of a few 
moments’ conversation with that objec- 
tionable and penniless Graham, whilst she 
herself followed the charming young peer 
at his own request. She subsided on a 
high and hard stool, whilst the shopman 
exhibited his wares. No one being in a 
hurry, he gladly pointed out in detail the 
special staves which (as he averred) were 
recommended by the medical faculty of 
Aix la-Chapelle. Some time passed thus, 
and it was certainly no great surprise to 
Altamont to find, on issuing again into the 
open air, that the two young people who 
had been left outside had walked on to 
some considerable distance. 

“ Dear, dear!’ exclaimed Miss Ffoulkes, 
lifting her hands in dismay. 

“Ah!” sighed her companion, “the 
weak ones are always left behind in the 
race of life. This is all the fault of my 
rheumatism. I am content, but you?” 

“Pray, pray do not exert yourself over- 
much,” was the quick answer. “Oh, Lord 
Altamont, I am so very sorry — and you 
are so young! Tell me, does it hurt you 
now?” 

“What a charming Buch-handlerei /” 
exclaimed Altamont, by way of changing 
the conversation. “I really must get 
something to read.” 

“Yes, that will be excellent for you,” 
replied Miss Ffoulkes sympathetically, 
and accordingly into the book-shop the 
strange couple went forthwith. 

The vendor of volumes looked uneasily 
from one customer to the other. 

“] want something new,” said Lord Al- 
tamont. ‘ 

“ Gut,” answered the maa, still staring 
hard through his big spectacles. ‘ Vat 
for a book?” 

He was thinking that no literary work 
composed between the time of the early 
Ptolemies and the present year of grace 
could possibly be picked out as likely to 
suit the taste of the eccentric pair before 
him, pleasing the one without offending 
the other. 

“T should like to recommend to you,” 
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whispered Miss Ffoulkes, “a pamphlet 
which has greatly interested me of late. 
It is a dissertation by Dreyshoos on the 
organic essence of melancholy as evinced 
in the most ancient families of Pome- 
rania.” , 

“It sounds perfectly delightful,” an- 
swered her companion. “ But my doctor 
advises the very lightest reading. Have 
you anything new by Bourget or Guy de 
Maupassant?” he continued, addressing 
the man at the counter. 

The latter’s enquiring face now puck- 
ered itself into a saturnine smile, whilst 
his customer gravely selected a jarge bun- 
dle of French literature and ordered it to 
be sent to his hotel; this task completed, 
he announced himself ready to depart. 

“In these modern days,” he said, as he 
held the door open for his companion, 
“physicians attach great importance to 
the nutriment of the mind. Just as an 
alkali may counteract an acid, just as one 
ingredient may become, so to speak, the 
complement of its own antidote, so, Miss 
Ffoulkes, we take a book ” 

“T say, old chap, we had lost you!” 
exclaimed Dick’s cheery voice. 

What a change had come over Dick’s 
countenance! Miss Ffoulkes, painfully 
floundering in the midst of Altamont’s ex- 
traordinary argument, was instantly and 
angrily aware of that change. 

Dick’s physiognomy was _ absolutely 
bathed in mental sunshine. As for Caro- 
line, the flounce that fringed her white 
parasol came between her face and the 
poor relation’s displeasure ; but her voice, 
like Dick’s, sounded excessively cheerful, 
as she repeated, — 

“Yes, we had really quite lost you two! 
Who would have thought of your going 
shopping in this way?” 

“ Ah, yes, who would have thought it?” 
echoed Lord Altamont a little dryly. “ But 
here we are, nevertheless, ready to do 
your bidding, Miss Munro.” 

“TI think we ought to go home,” an- 
swered Caroline demurely ; “mamma said 
we were not to be out too long.” 

“It’s such a magnificent day!” ex- 
claimed Dick regretfully. “I had no idea 
the climate of Aix-la-Chapelle was so 
beautiful!” 

“ Better even than Perth —eh, Dick?” 
asked his friend in an undertone. 

“It’s the finest climate I ever knew,” 
replied Mr. Graham undeterred ; “at any 
rate you couldn’t beat the weather ¢o-day, 
not even on the moors. Must we really 
goin?” 

No one answered his question, or in- 
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deed paid any further attention to him. 
Miss Ffoulkes led the way resolutely, and 
they all retraced their steps to the hotel, 
where she and Caroline bade farewell to 
Lord Altamont and his friend. 


CHAPTER XI. 


In a watering-place it is impossible to 
avoid even the people we dislike, and for 
those who are anxious to come across 
each other many facilities are afforded. 
As days passed, the acquaintance between 
the Munro family and the two young 
men ripened and strengthened. Nor was 
either party subject to the interruption 
or interference of outsiders. The ladies 
lived in great seclusion, and whilst Lord 
Altamont certainly prosecuted his ac- 
quaintance with booksellers, vergers, 
bandmasters, and various other folk, with 
whom, to their delight, he conversed flu- 
ently (though Dick Graham, stolid and 
British, only shook his head and refused 
to learn even the rudimentary difference 
between 7a and mez), still it was the 
Munros for whom the young men had 
come to Aix-la-Chapelle, and it was the 
Munros to whom they continually devoted 
themselves. 

Mrs. Munro found herself often too 
fatigued by her conscientious course of 
drinking and bathing to go out, but Caro- 
line and Miss Ffoulkes, being good walk- 
ers, came upon Lord Altamont and his 
friend several times each day. They met 
in the streets, or in the roads bordered by 
dusty and monotonous trees ; in the prom- 
enade whenever the band played, also 
when it did not play; at the opera; some- 
times even in the cathedral, where they 
respectfully gazed at the mythical bone of 
Charlemagne’s arm, or sat, in turn, upon 
his white marble throne —in fact, even 
Dick could not but be satisfied by the 
recurrence of these happy meetings, and 
was disposed more than ever to consider 
Aix-la-Chapelle a very paradise on earth. 

Altamont pursued with such self-abne- 
gation the line of conduct which he had 
traced for himself that Miss Ffoulkes 
seemed quite naturally, as a rule, to fall to 
his lot. At first that worthy lady had de- 
murred, for it was her great desire that 
Caroline should have every possible oppor- 
tunity of a ¢é¢e-d-¢éte with the young peer. 
Nevertheless, Miss Ffoulkes was no 
match for the three friends who all played 
into each other’s hands, and indeed into 
her own feelings also. It was difficult not 
to reconcile herself to the hand of fate 
whilst it was benign enough to bestow on 
her Altamont’s engaging society, rather 
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than the churlish companionship of Dick 
Graham. 

During these days Dick and Caroline 
were simply content. They did not want 
to measure or analyze their atfection. 
They were still at that pleasart stage 
when love is so sweetly expressed by 
looks, and smiles, and pretty nothings, 
that prosaic explanations would but dis- 
pel the magic charm. Dick was too trem- 
blingly happy to dare to put his fortune to 
the touch. As for Caroline, despite the 
many proposals she had received, this 
was the first time in her life that she had 
been in love; she was not even sure that 
she was so. She only knew that she 
breathed and moved in a delightful dream, 
which her own thoughts might almost dis- 
pel. Therefore she could not bring her- 
self to think. 

And thus time passed. 

Yet, for one of the party, a serious 
change was impending ; nay, it had already 
come, though so gradually, so stealthily, 
that he was scare aware of it. Life is so 
changeful that even a short space of it is 
brimful of cross-currents, of driftings into 
strange channels and unforeseen depths. 
We may not linger, we may not wait. 
Our feelings, as much as events, alter far 


more quickly than we ever expect or real- 


ize. To Altamont, the monotony at Aix- 
la-Chapelle had at first seemed well-nigh 
insupportable. The town was by no 
means an Eden in his eyes, and his cour- 
age was considerably taxed to endure the 
daily boredom. Nevertheless, as weeks 
succeeded each other, there came over 
him a curious torpor — not mere dulness, 
but a depression of spirits to which he 
was unaccustomed —he had been irrita- 
ble, now he grew weary; by-and-by, he 
did not any longer even wésh to leave the 
hateful place. 

He could not himself understand what 
it was that he wanted. It seemed as 
though he had fallen under a deadly spell. 
He felt weighed down by an utter lack of 
interest in everything, and this absence of 
interest was totally unlike the affectation 
of languor which he had often loved to put 
on like a protecting disguise. It was a 
heavy weight that seemed to sap his natu- 
ral courage and strength of mind. 

He shook himself metaphcrically —he 
argued and reasoned with his heart and 
conscience, but all in vain. At last he 
could no longer hide from himself the mis- 
erable truth. He too had fallen in love — 
he was actually and absolutely in love with 
Caroline. 

Here seemed indeed a cruel mockery, a 
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strange perversion of the laws of human 
probabilities. Was it truly he, Altamont, 
who had turned the heads and hearts of 
so many of the other sex without hitherto 
being cognizant of the slightest touch of 
what the French call ux sentiment sé- 
rieux? It seemed positively absurd that, 
whilst there were in England hundreds of 
mothers ready to bestow their beautiful 
and well-born daughters upon a young 
peer such as he, he must needs go out of 
his way to fall in love with one whom he 
had himself termed “a middle-class heir- 
ess.” Ay,and what was worse, far worse, 
he was bestowing this unwarrantable affec- 
tion on a girl who might be considered 
almost, if not quite, betrothed to his own 
familiar friend. 

Altamont crimsoned as he recollected 
how often and how unmercifully he had 
chaffed Dick with regard to his lady-love ; 
how he had called her large, unwieldy, un- 
attractive; how niggardly, in fact, had 
been his own admiration for Caroline at 
the commencement of the acquaintance 
he had never cared to prosecute. Yet 
now he felt more disposed to weep than to 
laugh at the mere recollection of a speech 
of his own, made in the railway carriage 
on leaving Paris. 

“My good Richard,” he had then said 
with much levity, “do you know why a 
horse obeys a man and thus becomes an 
abject slave? It is because there is some- 
thing in the organic structure of the 
horse’s eye which causes him to see a 
human being on an infinitely larger scale 
than is actually true. And soto this im- 
aginary giant the foolish beast gives in at 
once. Now, in your eye — yes, in your 
eye, my poor Dick sa 

This and many similar speeches re- 
turned to Altamont’s mind with painful 
force. We are never so surprised at the 
strangest doings of other people as at the 
remembrance of our own words and ac- 
tions under former and now forgotten in- 
fluences. But Altamont had yet deeper 
suffering to endure. To a man who is 
even slightly jealous, the sight of a young 
lady’s growing attachment to another man 
can be neither soothing nor attractive. 
Altamont was not used to being jealous, 
and it seemed incredible to him that he 
had become so now. Scarce a few weeks 
ago he was an amused spectator of the 
play before him, interested in its progress, 
and idly speculating on the probable dé 
nouement. Certainly, as he reflected, 
Caroline had appeared during this latter 
time far more attractive than before. It 
was impossible to see much of so finea 
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nature as hers, without being impressed 
by it. If her features were large, so was 
her mind. There was not a mean or 
repulsive line about her (physically or 
mentally), nothing but what was grand and 
true; whilst, together with this rare’ no- 
bility of type, she evinced’in the most 
trivial details of life a subtle subdued ten- 
derness — the dawning of her womanhood. 
This tenderness was what had, above all, 
captivated Dick Graham’s friend. Possi- 
bly because of it, likewise, Dick loved 
Caroline. And she? Did she love Dick 
in return? Ah, there lay the root of the 
difficulty. 

The more persistently he wandered 
through the labyrinth of his own thoughts, 
the less could Altamont disentangle a path 
free from difficulty and danger. There 
was, however, as it seemed to him, but one 
resolve which could not be wrong, which 
he must finally make —and he made it. 
He must leave Aix-la-Chapelle. He would 
tell Dick at once. If Dick were to raise 
any objection, it would be easy to urge 
the plea of business — such a plea being, 
of course, always available. And Alta- 
mont, having finally made up his own 
mind, felt at the same time greatly re- 
lieved and greatly saddened. 

It was afternoon, and the two friends 


were pacing up and down, not far from the 
well where a few eager drinkers stood 
demanding an extra tumblerful of warm 


water from the attendant maiden. Allta- 
mont was very silent. He had determined 
to make known his decision that very 
day. He was walking quickly, and puffing 
moodily at the half-consumed cigarette 
between his lips. 

Dick, however, did not observe his com- 
panion’s taciturnity. His own thoughts 
were delightfully full of the one object that 
now perpetually occupied them; there 
was no room in his heart for anything 
else, and out of the fulness of his heart, 
as usual, he was discoursing. 

“So you see, Frank, I told her all about 
my father and my sisters, and she said 
she felt as if she had known them all her 
life. Isn’t she a dear? I say, do let’s 
sitdown. It’s confoundedly hot, with all 
that warm water and stuff underground. 
As for talking sense when you gallop 
like that Here’s an empty bench — 
we've got to meet the ladies at four, you 
know. That’s in a quarter of an hour,” 
added Dick, taking out his watch; “dear 
me!” he continued with a slight sigh, “a 
quarter of an hour.” 

Possibly the sigh irritated Altamont, 
who turned as though he would fain speak, 
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snatching the cigarette from his lips and 
with an impatient movement throwing it 
from him. Yet he remained silent as he 
obligingly seated himself. Meanwhile 
Dick, with the end of his cane on the 
soft gravel, proceeded to trace certain 
letters of the alphabet which bore an om- 
inous resemblance to the name of Caro- 
line. 

“How right we were to come here 
instead of posting off to Vienna!” he 
exclaimed, in his sublime selfishness. 

Altamont, who was occupied in slowly 
rolling a new cigarette between his deli- 
cate deft fingers, looked up with a quick 
glance ; then he laughed softly. 

‘“*Would you rather live in a fool’s para- 
dise, Dick, or in no paradise at all?” 

“1 don’t know what you mean,” an- 
swered Graham huffily, the color mounting 
to his brow as he spoke. ‘“ You have 
never been good-natured about Miss 
Munro, that’s certain.” 

“ Haven’t 1?” asked the other, sighing 
himself with a sudden change of mood. 
“Well, I’m sorry. Don’t let’s quarrel 
about it, old man; you shall have the 
direction of your own affairs altogether 
now.” 

“What do you say that for?” 

“ Because I’ve got to go home — there’s 
a heap of business waiting. I must be off 
directly.” 

“ Business, Frank? Town or country?” 

“ Town,” answered Altamont; then im- 
mediately, “ Well, no; more likely coun- 
try,” he added. “ Cattle-disease and all 
that sort of thing, I suppose. I scarcely 
know, really. Anyhow, I must look after 
it, whatever it is. You won’t think me 
unkind, old chap, will you, leaving you like 
this ata moment’s notice?” 

“ Unkind?” repeated Dick. “Yous” 

Neither could see the face of the other. 
Unwittingly both had edged away, and 
now they sat, well-nigh back to back, gaz- 
ing in opposite directions. There was 
silence fora few minutes; then Graham 
spoke in a low voice, — 

“‘T suppose, as the parsons say, happi- 
ness does make brutes of us all. I don’t 
think, Frank, there ever was such a friend 
as you in the whole of this wide world. 
That’s what I think, though I. don’t know 
how to put it better.” 

He paused, shifting uneasily in his 
place, and, finally, holding out his hand. 
It was a large bronzed hand, and in its 
strong grasp Altamont lightly for an in- 
stant laid his own slender palm. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said cheerfully. 
“We need hardly misunderstand. each 
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other, Dick. Come on, we ought to be 
moving.” 

“ There is one thing more I want to say, 
though,” began Graham hesitatingly. 

“Well?” 

“It’s so difficult to speak,” continued 
the big young man, reddening again. 
“ But if —if you ever have the opportunity 
—an opportunity to find out just in a 
cursory sort of way how the land lies, 
Frank, it would be no end of a kindness 
to me.” 

“ My dear fellow 
in utter astonishment. 

“ Of course,” continued the other, stam- 
mering, “of course sometimes I think it’s 
all right, but other times I’m not so sure.” 

“You can’t want me to ask Miss Munro 
anything for you?” 

“No, no, I don’t,” answered Dick in- 
consequently, as he jumped up from his 
seat. “But you’re so awfully clever, 
Frank, in talking and all that, and if you 
said a good word for me — well, you might 
gather a great deal, you know.” 

“Stop a minute,” interposed Altamont, 
“] must understand. Believe me, Dick, 
a man ought always to speak up for him- 
self. Don’t you see?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Graham, pok- 
ing nervously at the gravel with his cane. 
“ A friend in need ” 

“ Yes, yes, of course. But do you really 
want me to tell Miss Munro that you — 
that you 

“Well, I’m not sure. 


'% 


exclaimed Altamont 


You'll be going 
and I shan’t have a creature to help me. 


And that old cat Hang it! I hardly 
know myself what I want,” said Graham 
incoherently, as he took out his handker- 
chief and mopped his forehead. “ Let’s 
walk on I leave it to you, if you 
think you I can’t say—I never 
was in such a muddle before.” 

“I suppose not,” said Altamont dryly, 
as he also rose to his feet. And then the 
two friends walked quickly away, together 
in outward appearance, but in feeling 
greatly apart. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE ladies had meanwhile arrived at 
the trysting-place. Mrs. Plantagenet Mun- 
ro, being, as already stated, neither strong 
nor active, was accustomed contentedly to 
place her daughter under the guardianship 
of the poor relation. But this was not 
permitted on the present occasion. 

Miss Ffoulkes had spent an uneasy 
night; neither she nor her conscience 
could sleep. Miss Ffoulkes never failed 
in what was certainly conscientiousness, 
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though of a peculiar kind, and during the 
solitary hours her own conduct rose up 
before her portrayed in exceedingly dark 
colors. It was only when absent from 
Lord Altamont that she realized how 
strong his influence over her had become. 
She knew that it was useless folly for her 
(poor, plain, and old, as she bitterly ac- 
knowledged herself), to fall in love with 
him on her own account. That were 
ridiculous, and Miss Ffoulkes did not 
wish to be ridiculous. Her great desire 
was assuredly for Altamont to marry Car- 
oline; yet, as she confessed with shame, 
the moment she herself talked or walked 
with him, the spell inevitably returned, 
and she was powerless. The glamor of 
the young man’s eyes and the touch of his 
hand often reminded her of the well-known 
axiom that an iron force can be pleasingly 
cased in velvet. In fact, poor contrite 
Miss Ffoulkes, feverishly tossing and 
turning, owned to her enquiring con- 
science that Lord Altamont, despite his 
apparent suavity, positively led her by the 
nose. 

Thereupon, a new question presented 
itself; whither did he wish to lead her? 
Was it possible that he did not intend to 
marry Caroline, and that, caring nothing 
for the girl himself, he was actuated by 
the monstrous design of inducing her to 
become attached to his friend, a friend 
who had naught to recommend him, and 
whose worldly goods were scarcely worth 
a snap of metaphorical fingers? Whilst 
arduously rearranging her uncomfortable 
German pillows, Miss Ffoulkes grew hon- 
estly angry with Lord Altamont. She not 
only resolved to be on her guard against 
him for the future, but likewise to furnish 
herself with a potent ally. It was in con- 
sequence of these good resolutions (which 
by no means vanished with dawn) that 
poor Mrs, Munro was forced to accom- 
pany the rest of the party, and to set forth 
in search of pious relics for which she 
in truth entertained but slender appre- 
ciation. 

Because of her presence there fell, alas! 
a great constraint upon every one. Caro- 
line, not knowing why or wherefore, grew 
exceedingly shy, and quickly imparted 
that shyness to Dick, who was thoroughly 
annoyed, regretting his unsatisfactory 
conversation with Altamont, although un- 
comfortable doubts rapidly increased in 
his mind as to what he should do when 
left to carry on the campaign single-hand- 
ed. For the unwelcome thought intruded 
again and again that it was surely rather 
rough on him for Frank to leave him in 
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the lurch just at this particular juncture, | 
when every day, nay, even every hour was 
of the utmost importance. 

Miss Ffoulkes was all eyes and ears. 
She seemed, like a fly, to have the power 
of bestowing quick glances in every direc- 
tion; even the back of her bonnet fixed a 
stern expression on Lord Altamont, who 
needed no remonstrance, dreading as he 
did the prospect of any playful fencing. 
The young man was certainly not up to 
his usual mark ; he lagged behind the rest, | 
and wandered aimlessly about by himself. 
Presently, it happened that the others 
after visiting the church, which was unin- 
teresting, and the sacristy, where they were 
disappointed of the promised relics (for 
there were none to see), stood forlornly in 
the aisle whilst Mrs. Munro rebuked the 
verger in faulty but indignant German. 
Then, suddenly, a flow of mellow sound | 
pealed from the organ, sweet, solemn | 
chords that floated with soothing benefi- | 
cence over the disturbed spirits of the | 
listeners. 

“That’s Frank,” whispered Graham to 
Caroline; “I knowit is! He’s a tremen- 
dous chap on the organ!” 

Possibly his own music soothed the | 
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ulate than to speak; moreover, the deep, 
solemn tones of the organ expressed (even 
whilst they allowed him to conceal) the 
vibrations of that emotion from which he 
was suffering. But Miss Ffoulkes was 
not so contented; music was to her what 
it is to caaaries — an incitement to emula- 
tion. She began a dreary monologue of 
questions that tarried for no answer; she 
enquired concerning the rafters, the walls, 
the bells, and other items — only pausing 
when she was out of breath. Finally, she 
asked, with an ingratiating smile, — 

** And how about that lesson you prom- 
ised me, Lord Altamont?” 

Frank, suddenly brought from the realm 
of his dreams, bestowed on her one of his 
most sentimental looks; yet in truth the 
thought crossed his mind how dearly he 
would like to give her a lesson, though 
not, perhaps, one which she would alto- 
gether appreciate. Nevertheless he an- 
swered, — 

“Let us begin at once. 
anything of harmony?” 

“ Nothing,” acknowledged poor Miss 
Ffoulkes penitently. 

“See,” said Frank, into whom the de- 
mon of teasing instantly entered, “here 


Do you know 


soul of the player also, for, when the im-|is the leading note of the key in which 
provisation came to a close, Altamont|I am playing —/a note sensible, as the 


peeped down from the organ-loft, pushing | French call it. This note always wants 
aside the curtains, and gazing down at his|to go up. Upwards, you understand? 


admiring friends beneath with his usual 
expression of philosophic indolence. | 

“ Miss Ffoulkes !” he murmured softly ; | 
“come up here, won't you? I'll give you 
a harmony lesson if you will. It isn’t half | 
a bad staircase ; wait till I come down and | 
help you.” 

The poor lady was at a disadvantage as 
she stared up at her tormentor. Her si- 
lence he took for consent; quickly disap- | 
pearing from view, he almost immediately 
reappeared below and pounced upon his 
prey. Needless to say, she was unable to | 
resist and allowed herself to be conveyed, 
by the rickety staircase, to the strange, | 
narrow place that was the organ-loft. 

Mrs. Munro, meanwhile, needed no in- | 
vitation to subside into a seat. She was 
passionately fond of music, being one of | 
those people who love to close their eyes, | 
following, with gently swaying head, a 
rhythm of musical melody. Neither Dick | 
nor Caroline shared her taste; they re-| 
tired to the further end of the church 
from whence, no doubt, they listened at- 
tentively. 

Altamont was glad to play; it saved | 
him, he thought, from tedious conversa- | 
tion. It was far easier, just then, to mod- 


| keys. 


/same thing. 
|that one note is the dominant, and the 


Excelsior!” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Ffoulkes, vague- 
ly gazing at the roof. 

“It always wants to be resolved,”’ con- 
tinued the teacher. “I am sure you feel 
like that note, dear Miss Ffoulkes, the 
note sensible — the sensitive note.” 

The poor lady’s eyes lowered them- 
selves, peering wonderingly into the hand- 
some face before her. But she could read 


| nothing therein; it was a cruel mask. 


‘Let me see,” continued tie musician, 
whilst his supple fingers skimmed the 
“We have so short a time togeth- 


er; what else can I teach you? Here is 


| a perfect cadence — I need hardly tell you 


that there are only two chords in it — two, 
as in the garden of Eden. There was 
plenty of harmony there, you know.” 

““The garden of Eden?” repeated the 
puzzled pupil. 

“Ah!” continued Altamont, “those 
were people, not chords. But it’s all the 
Of course you understand 


other the tonic?” 

This last expression seemed to Miss 
Ffoulkes medicinal, but she only shook 
her head in silence. 
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“A domineering sort of fellow,” went 
on Altamont recklessly; “do you like 
domincering people, Miss Ffoulkes ?” 


CAROLINE, 


| eyes close to her own as he almost carried 
| her down. Even as she presently fol- 
|lowed Mrs. Munro out of the church, the 


“ { —I don’t know,” answered the spin-} young man’s face appeared to her excited 


ster. She was not altogether pleased with 
this bewildering conversation, nor did she 
approve of the mocking smile tlrat now lit 
up her companion’s countenance. What 
was the use of so much gibberish ? thought 
she. Then, suddenly, and perhaps like 
the leading note resolved on resolving, she 
commenced with decision, — 

“TI want to speak to you, Lord Alta- 
mont; I doindeed. It is quite my duty. 
I must speak to you about Caroline : 

Bang went both the player’s hands upon 
the keyboard with a crashing discord. 
Poor Mrs. Munro in her seat far beneath 
jumped up and clutched her parasol, and 
the old verger (who had been patiently 
counting up the bars of Altamont’s solos 
aS so many groschen to be added to his 
legitimate fee) grew suddenly nervous lest 
any of the priests should haply appear on 
the scene. To Frank himselt, Miss 
Ffoulkes’s remark was simply intolerable. 
Why should every one speak to him of 
Caroline? What had he done that this 
girl, like a shadow, should perpetually 
come between him and the gladness of 
life? Was she in sober earnest a wicked 
syren, existing merely to drag unfortu- 
nate folk down, to strangle and crush 
them, if not only because of her own 
foolish vanity, at any rate for the amuse- 
ment of those around and related to her? 
With a fierce glitter in his eyes, which 
his companion had never seen there be- 
fore, and which made her shrink and trem- 
ble (for many aggressive people are thor- 
ough cowards at heart), Lord Altamont 
stood up, and with chill courtesy offered 
his arm. 

Miss Ffoulkes stared wildly and in si- 
lence. 

“ Pray let me help you,” said the youn 
man gravely. 

That was all. Afterwards, when she 
went over the terrifying scene in her own 
mind, Miss Ffoulkes could remember no 
other words. 

“The staircase is very steep,” gasped 
she. 

Yet, as rapidly as she had come up, 
though with less pleasurable sensations, 
the luckless student of harmony descended 
from the organ-loft. 


> 


In after times she could never clearly 


recollect how that descent had been 
achieved. 


Cc; 


|tancy like that of an avenging spirit. In 
every line of his contemptuous features 
she read truly that she might count from 
henceforth on his pitiless enmity. 

Meanwhile the verger bowed low, and 
so did the sturdy youth who had blown 
the organ for the visitors’ benefit; the 
former even expressed his hope that the 
young English gentleman might often re- 
turn —he hoped it indeed most sincerely 
for the sake of his own pocket. 

Then, suddenly, as it seemed to Miss 
| Ffoulkes, they all found themselves stand- 
| ing outside the church in the blazing sun- 
| shine; everybody was talking except 

herself, though she could not take in what 
| they said, Only, after a while, Mrs. Mun- 
| ro’s voice strangely smote her ears, — 
| 





“ Going? what, going, Lord Altamont? 
To-night? Oh, surely not!” 

“I am very sorry,” he replied almost 
haughtily, for he was still annoyed. “I 
have business at home—I find myself 
obliged to leave.” 

“Sooner than you thought — oh, surely 
sooner!” continued Mrs. Munro, abso- 
lutely clasping her hands in entreaty; 
“oh, do spare us another day, Lord Alta- 
|mont! We have arranged a charming 
picnic for to-morrow to the Emmaburg — 
a lovely picturesque spot, I am told — per- 
fectly lovely! And we want you and Mr. 
;Graham so much to come. In fact, we 

can’t possibly have it without you, can we, 
| Georgiana ?* 
| “] don’t know,” answered 
| Ffoulkes with unusual brevity. 
| At this moment Dick came forward. 
| The lappy half-hour he had spent in 
;church beside Caroline, listening to his 
| friend’s music, had stirred his heart, which 
| was in truth a warm one and easily stirred. 
| There was a flush of affectionate feeling 
| on his face as he pleaded eagerly, — 
| ‘My dear fellow, give us another day. 
| I say, Frank, bother the cattle!” 
| Altamont smiled. He was not sorry that 
| Dick spoke warmly; he liked him none 
| the worse for it. But he shook his head 
| nevertheless. 
| Thanks, Dick ; it’s very pleasant here, 
| but I must go, all the same.” 

Altamont offered his hand to Mrs. Mun- 
|ro in sign of parting. But at that deci- 
| sive moment Caroline stepped forward ; a 





Miss 


There was no opportunity for | whisper from Dick had urged her to in- 


explanation or remonstrance ; she seemed | tervene. 


to see nothing but Altamont’s flashing | 


“ Do stay, Lord Altamont!” she asked 
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in sweet entreaty; “just one little day, | 
just for our poor picnic —to please us all | 
— to please me — do stay!” | 

Altamont looked at her, and, as he} 
looked, his strong intentions fell from him | 
like cobwebs. 

“If you wish it,” he answered gently ; 
“you are too kind; very well, I will stay 
over to-morrow.” 

“Oh, thank you 
impetuously. 

She was delighted, and her delight was 
evinced by the brightness of her eyes, 
her happy smile, and the rosy tints of her 
cheek, whilst the soft wind that raised the 
stray curls of her hair seemed to dispose 
them in prettier carelessness than before. 
Dick was watching her with considerable 
pride in her victory, Frank had been 
impervious to every one else; it was 
surely no little triumph that Caroline had 
melted him. But, as they all walked on, 
having postponed their au revoir to the 
end of the street, Dick was depressed to 
find himself in the rear with only Miss 
Ffoulkes beside him. Probably it was by 
reason of all she had undergone during 
the afternoon that the lady’s temper was 
at its intensest state of acerbity. Witha 
look almost diabolical in bitter glee, she 


!’”? exclaimed Caroline 


glanced at her companion, saying under 
her breath, — 

“He is going, but he won’t be long;’ 
and then, pointing to Caroline, she added : 
“ There is the magnet to bring him back!” 


’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE next morning dawned gloriously, 
promising perfect picnic weather. A 
balmy freshness filled the air, and white, 
fleecy clouds dappled the sky, though the 
sun shone out from time to time, gilding 
and brightening the scene. 

Towards midday, there drew up in front 
of the Grand Monarque Hotel a huge 
cpen landau with its two steady-going 
German steeds, and immediately behind 
came a kind of hooded gig, politely termed 
a cabriolet, to which was harnessed a 
stout cob that pawed the ground, and 
shook its head and plaited mane and gilt 
bells in irritable remonstrance because of 
much unexpected delay. These two vehi- | 
cles caused Altamont to smile as he re- 
called the first day of acquaintance with 
the Munrvs, when he and Dick had driven 
up to the hotel at Paris immediately after 
the ladies. 

On the present occasion it was he who 





had decided to engage a second carriage. 
Mrs. Munro had strongly urged that the | 
whole party should occupy the landau, | 
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and pointed out that the one who might 
be privileged to occupy the box-seat must 
enjoy an unusual opportunity of studying 
the surrounding country. Dick had feebly 
leaned to Mrs. Munro’s view of the case, 
but Altamont was firm. He had guessed 
that the elder ladies intended him to sit 
inside, whilst Dick should be hoisted up 
aloft; but he knew also that, if he con- 
sented to share the carriage at all, his own 
determination must finally place him be- 
side the driver. He did not care to inves- 
tigate the beauties of the landscape, nor 
even to pretend that he did so. He was 
in scanty spirits for the enterprise, and, 
sooth to say, wished to enjoy this last 
drive in the familiar company of his friend. 
He was never so happy as alone with 
Dick, who was too good a fellow to notice 
if any one were sad or cross. Besides, 
they were about to part. A change had 
come over the spirit of their dreams. 
Who could tell what the next few weeks 
might bring forth, or if he and his chum 
might ever again solace themselves with 
this free and brotherly companionship? 

The young men stood quietly watching 
the landau till it was out of sight; then, 
springing into the cabriolet, they whirled 
off in pursuit. As the cob shook his head 
merrily, and Dick brandished whip and 
reins, the two occupants of the queer 
vehicle leaned back against the musty 
leather cushions, puffing at their cigars, 
and apparently as happy and lighthearted 
as ever. 

It is doubtful whether, when we are 
outwardly joyous, we are always as gay as 
we appear. Altamont was tolerably se- 
rene in mind, for, now that his resolve 
was fixed, he looked forward sto his even- 
ing journey with feelings that were calm 
although melancholy. Moreover, the very 
self-abnegation of his conduct caused him 
to view Dick with extreme friendliness. 
Elated by his own generosity of intention, 
he positively bubbled over with affection 
for his old school-friend. True, Caroline 
was possibly already fond of Dick, but, 
on the other hand, no explanation had 
hitherto taken place, and the question 
of betrothal was not even remotely ap- 
proached. Altamont consequently rea- 
soned that, were he openly to declare 
himself Caroline’s suitor, Mrs. Munro and 
the Machiavellian Ffoulkes would readily 
welcome him. He had not yet reached a 
very mature age, but his experience of 
London chaperons was_ considerable. 
Meanwhile, as regards Caroline, his cyni- 
cism allowed but small belief in the resist- 
ance that any young lady, not actually 
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engaged, might bring against the plead-| and though, when morning came, Dick, in 
ings of rank and fortune supplementing | the strength of his youth, showed no trace 
the prayers of her guardians and relatives. | of sleepless vigils on his fair face, he felt 
Altamont’s cogitations thus pointed clearly | weary and more thoroughly put out than 
to the path of duty, and his affection for | in all his life he could remember to have 
Dick made duty seem attractive. | felt before. A great constraint oppressed 

But Dick’s mind was greatly troubled. | him as he took his place in the cabriolet. 
The poison which Miss Ffoulkes had so} Between him and Frank intruded that 
cleverly instilled worked rapidly. He/silent spectre of distrust which, whether 
who, as a rule, slept the sleep of peace, | it be born of jealousy or of any other 
had tossed as restlessly on his bed as did | bitterness, cannot, when it forces itself 
the poisoner on hers. He lay with wide-| between a man and his friend, be easily 


Yet Altamont sat contentedly in the 
rickety vehicle, making himself as com- 


night — hours when dark shapes of sor- 
row and dread, and surely of jealousy 
also, are wont to arise and loom larger | fortable as he could. He dearly liked to 
than in broad daylight. He made himself, | be driven rather than to drive, preferring 
in fact, as miserable as possible, piecing | always to have the greater part of the 
together, bit by bit, a very pretty chain of | day’s work done for him. He amused 
evidence. The strongest point of all was, | himself by egging on the cob with adjura- 
of course, that Caroline had blushed and | tions in alternate English and German, to 
smiled consciously when she had begged | see, as he explained, which was the better 
Altamont to remain for the picnic. She | understood, although the phlegmatic ani- 
certainly spoke then with more urgency | mal, who had settled himself down to a 
than the case required, whilst Altamont | steady jog-trot, seemed equally indifferent 
had, without doubt, conceded to what! to both languages. 
was, after all, but a very slight request on| ‘What a good thing we let the ladies 
her part, what he had refused to every) have a fair start!” said Altamont, lazily 
one’s earnest prayers. To Dick these | acquiescing in the wisdom of the quiet 
facts were not paradoxical at. all; more-| beast. ‘ Otherwise we should have been 
over, Miss Ffoulkes had put the dots on | smothered with dust.” 
the “i’s” and crossed the “t’s” of any| ‘I suppose so,” replied Dick vaguely. 
possible uncertainties when she stated | His tone was indeed so constrained that 
that Caroline was as a magnet to Lord | his companion looked up in surprised en- 
Altamont. A magnet, forsooth! The|quiry. Yet, after a while, the habit of 
girl whom, in the first days of their ac-| years reasserted itself; Dick grew fairly 
quaintance he, the deceiver, had rudely | bright, and the two friends conversed 
termed “a sack of potatoes.” pleasantly together. It is perhaps need- 
Yet, was Frank after all a deceiver?|less to say that, manlike, they neither of 
Oh, no, it could not be! Poor Dick’s eyes | them alluded to their approaching parting. 
brimmed with tears at the mere thought.| Nor indeed were the Munros in any way 
Why, this man had been his dearest friend, | mentioned. The talk was rather of old 
his better self for years; even in the mat-|days and familiar home pursuits. Every 
ter of giving up Vienna for dull Aix-la-| now and then, moreover, Altamont gave 
Chapelle he had proved himself true. Ay,| vent to his feelings regarding the sur- 
but here the shoe pinched again! Wasit|rounding landscape, which he voted 
altogether for his sake — Dick’s sake — |“ wretchedly ugly,” whilst Dick stigma- 
that Frank had come hither? Of course | tized it as “ beastly hideous,” so it may 
Frank was far too noble to have originally | be supposed that the box-seat of poor 
intended any deception. But was he not} Mrs. Munro’s landau was not greatly re- 
young, inflammable, and, above all, was|gretted. In fact, by the time the drive 
not Caroline the most irresistible human | came to an end, Dick’s sunny nature had 
being that had ever stepped the earth? forgotten all suspicions and bitterness ; 
Then came a drop of consolation. } his heart was thoroughly at one with that 
Frank was going away. Yet immediately | of his companion, although no words had 
thereupon succeeded a pang of shame and | passed on the subject that assuredly filled 
regret. Was not Dick about to lose his| the thoughts of both. 
best ally? Was he not himself growing; The ladies were still patiently sitting 
incalculably base to acknowledge even one | in their roomy carriage when the lighter 
moment of satisfaction at the idea of los-| vehicle approached. They had drawn up 
ing Frank? to ihe side of the road in the shade, whilst 
So passed the dreary hours before dawn, | the courier (who had at the last moment 


open eyes through the feverish hours of | removed or forgotten. 
| 
| 
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inherited the much-prized box-seat) re- 
posed on a grassy bank hard by. 

Mrs. Munro’s parasol waved eager wel- 
come, and Caroline rose joyously to her 
feet. 

“ Do let’s get out and have the hamper 
taken down!” she cried. 

The two men felt themselves bound to 
be equally appreciative of the day’s amuse- 
ment. 

“T'll look after the cob,” quoth Dick 
cheerily, slinging the reins on his arm, as 
he proceeded to lead the steed and cab- 
riolet towards a small inn designated by 
the driver of the landau. 

“All right,” replied Altamont, “ we'll 
divide the labor.” 

Which they accordingly did. Dick 
went on his way through clouds of dust; 
the courier, apparently much annoyed, 
wrestled with the heavy hamper; Miss 
Ffoulkes and Mrs, Munro trudged off in 
the direction of the castle. and Lord Alta- 
mont, his hands in his pockets, strolled 
quietly beside Caroline. Dick shortly 
rejoinedthem. There was a discontented 
pucker in his brows, which might have 
been attributed to the fatigue of “ looking 
after” the cob. But he exerted himself 
none the less to arrange the luncheon in 
a convenient spot at a short distance from 
the castle. That building, which resem- 
bled a large farmhouse, desolate and 
partly ruined, reared its grim, high-gabled 
walls forlornly against the summer sky. 
Within the courtyard a few peasants 
were working ; these gazed stolidly at the 
strangers, whilst hens clucked, ducks 
quacked, and things generally, as Alta- 
mont observed, gave a pleasant feudal 
and early-German aspect to the scene. 

Luncheon being finally deposited in 
dishes which stood uncomfortably tilted 
on the rough ground (though protected by 
a large table-cloth brought from the Grand 
Monarque), the guests surveyed their pro- 
spective meal. First and foremost was a 
large piece of the sodden, stringy beef of 
the country, flanked by two attenuated 
chickens whose gaunt legs, stretched out, 
seemed anxious to run after their live 
feathered friends in the yard. Next was 
chiefly noticeable a huge Zwetschenku- 
chen, on the purchase of which the courier 
prided himself ; yet, made of sour plums, 
it proved, by-and-by, so fair to the sight 
and bitter to the taste that the guests 
turned sadly to the syrupy compote of 
mirabelles which had really been intended 
as an accompaniment to the beef. 

They all ate and drank and talked with 
considerable gaiety. Every one wished 
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to be hilarious, even Miss Ffoulkes, who 
actually refrained from saying how much 
better most things might have been if dif- 
ferently organized. After luncheon the 
two young men, craving permission, lit 
their cigarettes. Lord Altamont politely 
offered one to Miss Ffoulkes; but she 
peremptorily refused, whereupon Caroline, 
to cover the suppressed but universal 
laughter which followed this small joust, 
drew from her pocket a book and pro- 
ceeded to instruct the assembled com- 
pany. 

It was a delightful book, consisting of 
German legends translated into the fun- 
niest English imaginable. Therein was 
set forth the story of the sturdy Emma, 
Charlemagne’s daughter, who carried her 
lover Eginhard on her back, lest his foot- 
prints in the new-fallen snow should betray 
his presence. This legend, being that of 
the Emmaburg, commanded respectful in- 
terest; but Caroline did not care greatly 
fur it, and passed on to other stories. 
That of the Lorelei attracted her greatly. 

“The knight swept the strings of his 
guitar,” she read, “directed his looks to 
the rocky summit, and sang: — 


Once I saw thee in dark night, 

In supernatural Beauty bright ; 

Of Light-rays was the Figure wove, 
To share its light locked-hair strove.”’ 


All her listeners burst out laughing ; 
but Caroline proceeded gravely, — 


Thy garment color wave-dove, 
By thy hand the sign of love, 
Thy eyes sweet enchantment, 
Raying to me, oh! entrancement. 


Then Graham, peering over her shoul- 
der whilst she turned the page, read in his 
deep, manly tones : — 


I believe the turbulent waves 
Swallow at last shipper and boat ; 
She with her singing craves 
All to visit her magic moat. 


There was a chorus of derisive ap- 
plause; even Miss Ffoulkes chimed in. 
Only Altamont felt perversely serious, 
It seemed like a curious dream — Caro- 
line telling of the Lorelei mockingly — 
Dick echoing her words — Mrs. Munro 
and Miss Ffoulkes applauding. And he 
himself could not laugh, because of the 
pain at his heart. How did the original 
words run? 

Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten, 
Dass ich so traurig bin. 


Unwittingly he quoted them in an un- 
dertone. 
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“Oh, bother German!” exclaimed igno- 
rant Dick, with cloudy brow. 

“Don’t say that!” said Caroline re- 
provingly. “Ilove German. What apity 
you don’t understand it!” Then, after 
a moment’s pause, as she met his piteous 
glance, she added mirthfully : “* Have you 
never heard the true origin of the Teu- 
tonic language? Then I will tell you. At 
the time of the Tower of Babel, when 
everybody began to quarrel and argue in 
strange tongues, one workman threw a 
handful of wet mortar at the face. of an- 
other. That other began to choke and 
splutter, and at last when he growled out 
a few syllables—why, that was Ger- 
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man. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


PRESENTLY Mrs. Munro, who had 
brought a sketch-book and was addicted 
to highly finished landscapes in soft lead- 
pencil, started off to select the most pic- 
turesque view of the Emmaburg, whilst 
Miss Ffoulkes chose to wander alone, in- 
nocently gathering diminutive leaves and 
wild flowers which she had previously 
assured the unbelieving Dick could be 
beautifully pressed, though why she should 
want to turn the poor things into dry fos- 
sils like herself (as he reflected inwardly) 
was more than any one could guess. 

In course of time, wearied by her botan- 
ical pursuits, Miss Ffoulkes sat down on 
a low bank, and there Altamont presently 
joined her. He flung himself at full length 
on the soft grass at her feet, and in silence 
stared up at the sky; a fit of depression, 
deeper even than that of the preceding 
day, had taken such possession of him 
that he could not shake it off. There is 
no happiness so sweet as that which ap- 
pears within our reach, and yet which our 
highest nature will not allow us to grasp. 
Altamont felt sure to-day that, were he to 
try, he could win Caroline’s affection, and 
human nature is such that in the very 
midst of an act of sacrifice, the doer 
thereof is liable to sudden reactions 
which prompt him to a more selfish 
course. Why refuse to listen to Miss 
Ffoulkes’s pleasant possibilities regarding 
Caroline? It might be foolish to refuse, 
for every one’s sake. There might come a 
time 

He could hear the voice of the syren 
even now, ringing with laughter, or softly 
murmuring in answer to Dick Graham’s 
deep tones. A slightly different phase of | 
temptation bade him reflect that this was | 
the very last day he might ever spend in | 
Caroline’s bewildering presence; was it | 





not almost quixotic to pass the precious 
moments at the feet of sour Miss 
Ffoulkes ? 

Meanwhile, sour Miss Ffoulkes noted 
the exact length of Lord Altamont’s eye- 
lashes. That was her first thought, for 
the eyelashes were long; her second 
thought was a lesskindly one. The treat- 
ment she had suffered on the previous da 
in the organ-loft still rankled in her ssind, 
and she now cogitated how to taste the 
sweets of revenge, as well as how best to 
bring her match-making schemes into 
execution. At last Altamont began to 
read aloud from Caroline’s book of le- 
gends, which she had lent tohim. Thus 
some time passed; then Dick made a sud- 
den appearance on the scene. 

“ Come and take a turn with me, Miss 
Ffoulkes, won’t you? Miss Munro's 
tired, and I do want to stretch my legs a 
little —it would be a positive charity if 
you’d come.” 

Altamont looked up quickly ; it needed 
no great discerment to see that Dick was 
actuated by that superabundant content 
which brings with it an amiable remorse 
towards all possible victims. In Dick’s 
eyes an afternoon spent ex ¢éte a-téte 
with Miss Ffoulkes was perhaps the most 
diabolical form of torture conceivable ; it 
was hard that his friend, who was soon 
about to leave for England, should be 
called upon to endure it. Dick was, nev- 
ertheless, not quite prepared for the alac- 
rity with which the lady jumped up, and 
placed her thin finger-tips on his arm, 
saying, — 

“ Certainly, Mr. Graham, I should like 
nothing so much as a little walk with 
you !.” 

Dick was determined to propitiate his 
companion. Indeed, in his present frame 
of mind — beatific because Caroline had 
bestowed upon him an ugly little flower 
which she had picked and which he had 
begged from her —he could see in Miss 
Ffoulkes only a near and dear relative of 
his lady-love, one who should be consid- 
ered by him, liked if possible, and in every 
way protected by his strong and valiant 
manhood. It is to be doubted whether 
Miss Ffoulkes quite entered into the spirit 
that prompted the young man’s amiability, 
but she held forth to him at far greater 
length than she had ever done before. 
She even told him, to his surprise, much 
concerning her own early life, proceeding 
affectionately to discuss Mrs. Munro and 
also Caroline, though of the latter she 
spoke with caution. 

Dick felt much touched by Miss 
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Ffoulkes’s frankness, and, in return, he 
expatiated on his Scottish home, his fa- 
ther, his ancestors, and the rest of his 
family. His auditor received this narra- 
tion with politeness and attention, whilst 
his opinion of her rose immensely, for 
indeed she now appeared far less merce- 
nary and calculating than he had imagined 
her tobe. As the simple fellow’s heart 
warmed towards his companion, he be- 
thought him how pleasant it would be to 
accommodate the whole of the Munro 
family in the tumble-down northern home 
which he had just described with (what he 
considered) modest reticence. Who could 
be more indulgent than this spinster 
lady? Hercourtesy arose, naturally, from 
the fact of her having traveiled and seen 
so much; cosmopolitan people, as Frank 
always averred, are by far the most toler- 
ant. Dick did not feel the slightest twinge 
of his former jealousy when, at a sudden 
turn of the path, he espied within the 
courtyard Altamont and Caroline who 
were standing in close and earnest con- 
versation, Mrs. Munro’s black figure be- 
ing still perched on the little hillock at 
some distance from them, with her head 
bent attentively down over her sketching- 
block. 

“IT can assure you,” Miss Ffoulkes was 
saying, “my one thought in life —now 
that my own life is past, as I may say — 
is the future of this dear child. And, 
regarding her future, my mind is already 
greatly set at rest.” 

An odd sensation came over Dick that 
he had heard these same words before. 
The scene in the Champs Elysées flashed 
upon his mind ; he remembered how Miss 
Ffoulkes had cautioned himthen. It was 
a plot, therefore, a cold-hearted, pre-ar- 
ranged plot. No, no, that was impossi- 
ble! Dick felt a strange numbness creep- 
ing over him — not pain — it was surely a 
bad dream, from which he would awake 
directly. 

Miss Ffoulkes had also been glancing 
in Caroline’s direction as she spoke, and 
a slight smile played around her thin lips. 
But, to his annoyance, Dick found himself 
suddenly obliged to fray a path for his 
companion at her request, and forcibly to 
drag endless brambles from her cloak or 
parasol, and disentangle innumerable net- 
tles from her feet, all this being a neces- 
sary part of his chivalrous demeanor to- 
wards her. 

“T can assure you,” continued Miss 
Ffouikes spasmodically between each 
bramble —“ I can assure you, Mr. — 
Mr. Graham —as we walked up the hill 
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today —I think you were busy in the 
stable — Mrs. Munro and I agreed that 
our task was nearly done.” 

“ What on earth do you mean?” asked 
Dick with sudden fierceness, his brow 
flushing as he spoke. 

“What do I mean? 
how you startle me! ” 

“1 beg of you to speak out,” said Dick 
tremulously ; “I ama poor hand at hints 
and innuendoes, Miss Ffoulkes.” 

“Ye” 

“T am indeed. 
mean. If you mean Frank —— 

“If I mean Frank ” repeated Miss 
Ffoulkes slowly. 

She was staring hard at something be- 
tween the bushes now. 

“ Well, if you mean Frank I don’t be- 
lieve it, that’s all,” said Dick, nearly break- 
ing his cane in two as he bent it between 
his strong hands; “why, Frank's going 
away this very night.” 

“Yes, he’s going away,” repeated the 
echo; “we agreed about that last night, 
Mr. Graham,” 

“ We didn’t agree, the d—1 we didn’t!” 
broke out Dick. “Forgive me, Miss 
Ffoulkes, but itcan’t be true. If I thought 
it 1— I’d cut my throat— I’d leave this 
vile place this very instant—I would 
leave Caroline No, I won’t believe 
it — I don’t, I won’tdoubther. God bless 
her!” exclaimed the young man with a 
sudden revulsion of feeling that brought 
the tears into his eyes, “do you think she 
would play a double game?” 

“T venture to think nothing,” said Miss 
Ffoulkes softly. “Come here ; if you will 
please not make a noise you may judge 
for yourself.” 

She drew him on a few steps; then 
twitched his sleeve to bid him pause. 
They were close to the castle now; them- 
selves concealed, they could plainly see 
Altamont and Caroline who stood in a 
corner of the courtyard. There was no 
one near those two; the peasants had dis- 
appeared. Altamont was speaking in low, 
earnest tones. It was evident to both 
lookers-on that he was pleading an eager 
cause. The sunlight made visible the 
impassioned expression of his face as he 
held one of Caroline’s hands, whilst she 
seemed as though she would fain draw 
that hand away, and yet could not but 
linger on, though with averted face and 
downcast eyes. It was easy to see that 
she-was under the influence of suppressed 
| but great excitement, for, though she kept 
| unbroken silence, her attitude bespoke the 
| intensity of her feeling. 


Dear Mr. Graham, 


I can’t think what you 


” 
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And whilst Graham stared in agony 
that made that one short moment spin 
itself into measureless length, Altamont 
bent suddenly down over Caroline’s out- 
stretched fingers, and kissed them impet- 
uously and ardently. Then she seemed 
to speak, and turned away abruptly — cov- 
ering her face — weeping perhaps. 

But Dick would see no more. 

“Oh, shame, shame, shame on them 
both!” he cried in a low, husky voice, 
“and God forgive me that I should play 
the spy like this —that is the worst of 
all!” 

He turned upon his companion a face 
so unnaturally white and set, so strangely 
aged and seared with cruel lines, that she 
scarce recognized it. 

“Good-bye, Miss Ffoulkes,” he mur- 
mured; he was almost smiling now, his 
lips were so contorted. “Good-bye — 
may you meet with your reward!” 

He flung from her as he spoke, hastily 
putting his right hand behind him to 
avoid touching hers, and ran down the 
path as quickly as he could. The fright- 
ened woman stood speechless, gazing after 
him; he was a fast runner, and he was 
nearly out of sight before she could 
gather her scattered senses and reflect on 
what had happened. 


CHAPTER XV. 


To return to when Lord Altamont, dis- 
missed as reader, had joined Mrs. Munro 
and her daughter. He found these ladies 
engaged in criticising the drawing which 
the artist herself was holding at arm’s 
length. Mrs. Munro was greatly puzzled 
by the laws of perspective. She appealed 
to Lord Altamont, but he deprecated all 
knowledge of drawing, and smilingly con- 
fessed that he was but a poor judge even 
of other people’s pictures, although, as he 
politely added, he was charmed with Mrs. 
Munro's undoubted success on the pres- 
ent occasion. His usual courtesy prompt- 
ed him to make this pretty speech, but his 
heart was not in his words, and they 
sounded to himself exceedingly empty. 
Yet they pleased the earnest artist, whilst 
the serenity of Caroline’s countenance 
was not in the slightest degree disturbed 
by doubts of the speaker’s honesty. It 
seemed to her, however, difficult to carry 
on a conversation whilst Altamont and 
herself stood close behind her mother, 
who, moreover, was not fond of lookers- 
on. Caroline consequently invited the 
young man to take a short stroll with her. 
They walked a little way in silence; the 
girl needed no conversation, for she was 
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happy. She was not accustomed to ques- 
tion her own feelings very closely, nor 
was she particularly tond of speculating 
as to the future; nevertheless, she knew 
well enough by this time that to spenda 
pleasant day meant to her to spend it with 
Dick Graham. This very afternoon, he 
had spoken more ardently than he had 
spoken yet. Surely he must reciprocate 
her own feelings, for had he not acted in 
that little matter of the field flower ina 
way that testified that his sentiments to- 
wards her were no light ones ? 

Thus pleasantly ruminated Caroline, 
walking slowly on, her eyes bent on the 
ground. As to Lord Altamont, he was 
silent from a different cause. He could 
find no words; he was very weary — the 
day lagged heavily withhim. It had been 
a miserably trying day, and this was per- 
haps the worst part of it. After a while, 
however, he spoke. 

“Miss Munro,” he began nervously, 
“you know that I am leaving to-night. 
We have seen quite a great deal of each 
other lately, haven’t we?” 

It was an awkward beginning, and he 
was aware of it, but Caroline turned gra- 
ciously towards him. 

“Yes, haven’t we?” she repeated 
dreamily. She raised her eyes as she 
spoke ; certainly they were very charming 
eyes, so frank and truthful, and they were 
lustrous with a soft light which her com- 
panion had never noticed in them before. 

“ T — I am very sorry to go,” said Lord 
Altamont. 

“Yes?” asked Caroline. She colored; 
his nervousness was making her as shy as 
himself. 

“Very. Things never happen quite the 
same again, Miss Munro, you know; that 
is, even if people meet just the same. 
History repeats itself, we are told, but the 
pleasantest parts of our lives don’t often 
repeat themselves, or, if they do, they 
come to us in another guise — we scarcely 
recognize them.” 

Somehow Lord Altamont’s hesitating 
philosophy struck a chill to Caroline’s 
heart, and she glanced anxiously towards 
him. 

“T hope you will be happy,” she mur- 
mured ; and then, summoning all her cour- 
age, she added, — 

“We shall think of you very often — I 
am sure we shall all miss you—I1 mean 
mamma and Miss Ffoulkes and I.” 

“ Thank you,” replied her companion 
with the ghost of a smile; “and Dick 
also, I hope.” 

“Oh, of course!” exclaimed Caroline 
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hastily. “Mr. Graham will be dreadfully 
lonely ; he ¢s going to stay, isn’t he?” 

She bent down as she spoke, for a 
bramble had caught the skirt of her dress, 
but she had disengaged it before Lord 
Altamont had come to her help. 

“Oh certainly,” he said, steadying his 
voice, “ Dick is going to stay. I have no 
doubt that he won’t mind the loneliness so 
very much, after all, and, you know, he 
has been taking some baths lately.” 

“ Has he?” asked Caroline innocently. 
“ And have you done your baths?” 

“T have had enough of them any way,” 
answered Altamont quickly; ‘besides, I 
have a great deal todo in England; you 
know I have a large place there, Miss 
Munro, and though I am not over-fond of 
business, I can’t leave things altogether to 
take care of themselves.” 

“No?” asked Caroline vaguely. She 
was thinking of how Dick, that very day, 
had for the hundredth time described his 
ancestral home to her, the home that was 
never to be his actual property, as he 
owned two elder brothers, but which was, 
nevertheless, the pride and glory of his 
heart, and to which, as he had markedly 
asserted, his dear old father would be 
most assuredly delighted to welcome any 
friends of his (Dick’s). But Altamont had 
no clue to her thoughts. 

And thereupon a silence fell upon the 
two young people, and they presently sat 
down and spoke aimlessly of outer things 
in broken sentences that were few and far 
between, and as aimlessly presentiy rose 
to their feet, and began to walk slowly 
back again. 

It was then, and before they crossed the 
courtyard, that Caroline suddenly saw 
Lord Altamont standing almost in front of 
her, his face very pale, whilst she stood 
still also and seemed to hear his voice as 
in a painful dream. 

“Let me tell you something about 
Dick,” he began abruptly; “you know 
how much I love him; he is more to me, 
I think, than if he were my brother.” 
Then he added softly: “ Can you under- 
stand ?” 

“ Yes, I think I understand,” said Caro- 
line, in a low tone. 

They were standing very near to each 
other, and he took her hand. 

“T can’t put it quite into words,” said 
Altamont, speaking very rapidly, “but 
when I am gone you may think it odd, 
perhaps, that I said nothing, and — and 
— Dick is very shy himself —all good 
fellows are.” 

“ Yes,” said Caroline. 
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“Well,” continued Altamont, “there 
was just this one thing I wanted to tell 
you, and I’m sure you'll forgive me, Miss 
Munro — it’s just because I feel so much 
about Dick—and he’s poor, and you’re 
rich, so things are not as they might be 
otherwise —do you see?” 

“‘T see,” murmured Caroline. 

A miserable feeling had come over her, 
and was well-nigh strangling her. Was it 
always to be her fate — O poor heiress ! — 
never to hear the sweet truth of an honest 
man’s heart; to be wooed either for Zes 
beaux yeux de sa cassette, or by proxy, by 
a friend’s soft words, no doubt more easily 
poured forth, more easily tuned to the 
right pitch of admiration. 

Caroline turned her head away to hide 
her crimson cheeks, though she left her 
cold, trembling hand still in Altamont’s 
keeping. He could not see her face, nor 
could she see his. Suddenly he bent 
down and pressed his lips upon her hand 
in one long, solemn kiss. 

“ Forgive me if I have said anything I 
had better have left unsaid,” he pleaded 
in a quick, unnatural voice; “but there 
isn’t such another heart cf gold as Dick’s, 
no, not in all the world.” 

With that he gently freed her hand, and 
allowed her to pass him, following her 
slowly whilst she rejoined Mrs. Munro. 
That lady having been left some time 
alone, was now eager for criticism, and 
immediately launched forth to her daugh- 
ter on the overwhelming difficulties of 
sketching from nature. 

An hour passed, and yet more. To Al- 
tamont, it seemed as though no day inthe 
whole course of his existence had ever 
been so long or dreary. He scarcely 
cared even to look at his watch, or to 
wonder how soon it might be sunset, or 
night —the quiet, sheltering night, when, 
in the solitude of a railway carriage, he 
should speed along, untroubled by the 
necessity to wear the painful mask he 
must needs wear now. 

But Mrs. Munro was growing chilly. 

“ Dear me, surely — we really ought to 
be starting,” she said; “I made such 
haste with my gable, too. I do believe, 
Lord Altamont, I do believe Miss Ffoulkes 
has eloped with your friend Mr. Graham.” 

The young man laughed as he twisted 
his slight moustache. 

“It seems likely,” he answered dryly. 

By-and-by they all set off searching for 
the truants, whose names they repeated 
with every possible intonation, calling 
loudly or shrilly, till the surprised peasants 
appeared on the scene, and stood with 











arms akimbo staring hard at these tourists, 
who seemed more like maniacs even than 
tourists usually are. Finally the courier 
was summoned to go in pursuit, which 
he did leisurely enough, for the elderly 
spinster was no favorite of his. It was 
only after much waiting and some anxiety 
that the poor lady’s lonely figure was at 
last seen coming slowly towards her 
friends; strange to say she showed a 
placid disregard for all the terrors they 
had gone through for her sake. 

“] fell asleep,” she murmured in apol- 
ogy; “oh dear! I am so sorry! I was 
thinking of those delightful legends, and 
the air was so lovely, my mind was —for- 
give me—so full of sentiment, my eyes 
closed before I was aware of it 

“ Well, we must hurry now,” said Mrs. 
Munro, with some asperity ; “ come along, 
Georgiana! Lord Altamont, would you 
mind ordering the carriage round as 
quickly as possible?” 

Caroline’s eyes were fixed upon Miss 
Ffoulkes; Altamont read the meaning of 
that glance easily. 

“ How about Graham, Miss Ffoulkes ?” 
he asked. “ Did he fall into a sentimental 
sleep too, and is he like Frederick Barba- 
rossa, slumbering still? I should like to 
find him and wake him.” 

“Mr. Graham?” asked tke poor rela- 
tion with much surprise. “ Why, I have 
not seen him for ages — hours ago, I think 
it must be.” 

“Good gracious!” 
Munro. 

“TI think,” continued Miss Ffoulkes 
meditatively, “I have a sort of idea — but 
I am not quite sure —I think he said he 
was going up to the inn.” 

“Up to the inn?” asked Altamont in 
astonishment; “what, hours ago? Why, 
what do you mean, Miss Ffoulkes? please 
explain.” 

“ Really, Lord Altamont, you are so— 
so abrupt, if I may say so.” 

Miss Ffoulkes was indeed at liberty to 
say whatever she pleased, for Lord Alta- 
mont, with activity very unlike his usual 
indolence, had already dashed off at al- 
most a run in the direction of the inn. 
He had, of course, not the slightest sus- 
picion of what had taken place, and con- 
cluded, therefore, that his friend must 
have been attacked with sudden illness. 
Altamont returned very quickly from the 
inn, meeting the ladies who, urged on by 
Caroline, had walked in the direction of 
the carriage, and he informed them with 
annoyance that Dick had some time pre- 
viously been seen walking rapidly along 
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the road in the direction of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. 

“It was quite a couple of hours ago,” 
continued Altamont, looking angrily at 
Miss Ffoulkes. 

“Qh! then you will come home in the 
landau with us,” said Mrs. Munro insin- 
uatingly. 

But the young man refused without hes- 
itation. He was decidedly put out, so 
much so, indeed, that there was scarcely 
a trace left of his usual courteous man- 
ners. 

“ Thanks, I had rather go back in the 
cabriolet,” he said curtly; “some one 
must drive the thing home, anyhow.” 

*Couldn’t the cou ” began Mrs, 
Munro. But she was addressing a deaf 
adder. 

A minute afterwards he repented of his 
abruptness towards his hostess, and re- 
turning to the landau where the ladies 
were already sitting he apologized for his 
churlishness, 

“ IT have actually got a bad headache,” 
he explained; “it only happens to me 
once ina blue moon, and a solitary drive 
will do me all the good in the world.” 

The cob had a very hard mouth and 
pulled shamefully ; this is how Lord Alta- 
mont afterwards explained his rudeness 
in passing the ladies on the road as he 
did, amidst clouds of dust, whilst the im- 
petuous animal, in a lather, was cantering 
his best and appeared scarcely to need 
the unceasing encouragement of the whip 
bestowed upon him. The truth was that 
his driver was nervously anxious to get 
back to the hotel; he had left his friend 
in the society of Miss Ffoulkes, whom he 
mistrusted as cordially as he disliked her ; 
he had left him hale and hearty — what 
could be up with him now? 

Arrived at Nuellen’s, Altamont threw 
the reins upon the trembling steed’s neck, 
and enquired eagerly whether Mr. Graham 
had returned. He was answered in the 
affirmative. 








“Where is he? Indoors? Up-stairs? 
Where, where?” asked the young man 
excitedly. 

“ Ah —ah ” drawled a waiter in 


explanation, “’e ’ave just reparti.” 

I should be sorry to transcribe the ex- 
pression that fell from Aitamont’s lips. 
Gone! Dick gone! Surely it was im- 
possible! He dashed past the terrified 
man and flung into his own sitting-room, 
pushing open the door with no gentle 
hand. On the table lay a ietter addressed 
to himself. Tearing open the envelope, 
Altamont read the following words scrib- 
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bled in Dick’s big bold handwriting, in 
pencil, and scarcely legible, — 

“TI saw you to-day with her—it is all 
quite right—it is 1 who must go away. 
Don’t bother yourself — God bless you, 
Frank.” 

And Lord Altamont, shading his eyes 
with his hand, sank into a chair, 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE FUTURE OF RELIGION. 


BY EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 


Two questions will profoundly disturb 
the closing years of this century —the 
social question and the religious question. 
The social question may be summed up 
in the claims of the working-classes for a 
larger share in the produce of labor. The 
religious question is the struggle between 
what is called the scientific spirit and reli- 
gion. These two questions are in many 
ways bound up together. It was Chris- 
tianity that spread abroad in the world the 
notion of equality, whence spring the 
equalizing aspirations now threatening the 
social order; it is also the influence of 
Christianity which now arrests the explo- 
sion of subversive forces, and its precepts, 
better understood and applied, will, by 
degrees, restore peace to the nations of 
the world. 

If one reflects on the future of civilized 
countries, one is led to propose to one’s 
self this serious question: Is religion des- 
tined to survive the crisis it is now pass- 
ing through, and if it do not perish, what 
form will it take in the future ? 

It is certain that it has never been sub- 
jected to a more severe ordeal than at the 
present time. Hostile winds blow on it 
from all sides, and threaten its destruc- 
tion. Underthe Roman Empire, religious 
belief was also greatly shaken. The old 
form of worship subsisted, and its rites 
were scrupulously practised, but the more 
enlightened of the population did not be- 
lieve in them, and had recourse to one or 
other system of philosophy for rules of 
conduct, for consolation in affliction, and 
for the theory of human destiny. In the 
upper classes scepticism dominated, and 
they sought forgetfulness of moral and 
spiritual preoccupations in sensual pleas- 
ures, It appeared then as if religion were 
destined wholly to disappear, though the 
lower orders preserved their attachment 
to it. Their ignorance raised a barrier 
between them and their superiors. The 
peasantry, Jaganz, remained so long faith- 
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ful to the old worship that the name we 
now give it, “paganism,” is derived from 
them. -But, on the one hand, the roughs, 
the peasantry, and the slaves, and, later, 
the German tribes ; and, on the other, ele- 
vated minds purified by Platonism and 
Stoicism, were prepared to adopt a new 
form of worship. 

To-day there is nothing whatever of this 
sort. No new race is at hand to restore 
youth to our worn-out society. There are 
no barriers between the classes; scepti- 
cism descends as a flood from one to the 
other. Philosophical doctrines are no 
longer what they were in ancient times, a 
life discipline and a rule of conduct ; they 
form simply a subject of research for some 
few erudite persons; they interest and 
excite the curiositv of learned men, but 
furnish no spiritual sustenance to the 
higher classes of the population. Where, 
at the present day, are the crowds ready 
and eager to accept a new faith? Can 
one conceive, in our practical age, when 
the spirit of poetry is nearly extinguished, 
a religious movement like that which first 
threw the world into the arms of Chris- 
tianity? The soil has become parched. 
The divine tree of faith, it seems, can find 
nothing to vivify its roots. 

Three different causes are undermining 
religion in our day. The first of these is 
the principle of natural sciences applied 
to philosophy. I refer to what is known 
as Darwinism or Positivism. These sci- 
ences seek to explain all phenomena by 
natural causes, and thus reject even the 
mere notion of a supernatural power, and 
this idea leads, not necessarily but very 
frequently, toa doubt as to the existence 
of a divinity, or at least to the affirmation 
that we can know nothing whatever of 
anything of the kind, which amounts to 
almost the samething. Again, the studies 
on the origin of species seem to tend to 
prove that human beings owe their origin, 
through evolution, to the very lowest cate- 
gories of the animal creation, and further 
back still, to inorganic matter; it follows 
then that there is a temptation to assimi- 
late man to animals and to withhold from 
him a soul. This order of ideas is not 
confined to the scientific world alone; it 
penetrates everywhere, and threatens the 
two essential principles of all spiritualism, 
a belief in God and in the immortality of 
the soul. 

Religious sentiment is also weakened 
by the passion for well-being and by the 
pursuit of riches. It is quite true that in 
all ages men have endeavored to secure 
for themselves wherewithal to satisfy their 
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wants and their thirst for enjoyment and 
pleasure; but this pursuit has now be- 
come more ardent and more restless than 
it formerly was, because the condition of 
each individual is no longer fixed, as it 
used to be, by social organization. A 
working-man may now rise to the highest 
rank ; but industrial crises may also reduce 
him to the most abject want. A man with 
nothing to-day may be a millionaire to- 
morrow, if only fortune favors him. In 
former days every man spent his life in 
the sphere in which he was born, and his 
condition was not exposed to all the risks 
of this struggle for existence, which is 
neither more nor less than universal com- 
petition. I may attain any height, but 1 
am exposed to all possible risks; hence, 
for all, a life of worry, agitated both by 
the desire for success and the fear of fail- 
ure, in which religious feeling can neces- 
sarily hold little place. Even the scholar 
and the priest, though it is their vocation 
to seek and propagate truth, can no longer 
lead the peaceful and contemplative ex- 
istence they did formerly, spending their 
whole lives in abstract and disinterested 
researches. Machinery is invading and 


devouring us even while doing us service. 
How many precious hours are absorbed 
by correspondence now that cheap uni- 
versal postage is established, and by rail- 


ways which draw us from our hearths by 
the facility with which we can now go 
from place to place! Each one wishes to 
succeed and raise his social status ; hence 
a ceaseless effort towards the acquirement 
of earthly goods. In the midst of this 
whirl of business and pleasure no place 
is left for spiritual life, and for the culti- 
vation of religious sentiment. See how 
busy men are about material interests, if 
not for themselves personally, for the 
works they patronize, and how their minds 
and souls are absorbed in political strug- 
gles and turned away from higher aims! 
The modern man fixes his affections on 
the things of this world, and desperately 
pursues the good things therein attain- 
able, as if this were his lasting dwelling- 
place and there were nothing beyond. 
For him the word Heaven has no mean- 
ing. In this cold and dry atmosphere 
religion grows daily weaker and tends to 
be swept away. 

The third cause undermining it acts on 
the working-classes. One shudders to 
think that in England, Germany, and 
France, everywhere, in fact, where So- 
cialism penetrates among the lower or- 
ders, it sows the seeds of atheism. On 
this point indeed a very strange error is 
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committed. The workman who stands up 
for equality rejects Christianity, which 
brought the good tidings to the outcast 
and the desolate. Christ declared that 
“the last should be first,” and his word is 
proscribed by those to whom it promises 
freedom. 

By a similar and no less strange contra- 
diction, the majority of the partisans of 
democracy in the present day adopt the 
tenets of Darwinism and Positivism. 
Darwinism applied to social sciences sets 
aside all notions of equality, and simply 
glorifies the triumph of the strongest and 
the cleverest. We know, indeed, that in 
the animal kingdom the strongest and the 
fittest get the upper hand in the struggle 
for existence, and the weakly and delicate 
are by degrees eliminated. Thus is ac- 
complished natural selection, which trans- 
forms the species and effects progress. 
In human society, says the Darwinist, the 
same law should be allowed free sway. 
In this way those races and individuals 
who are less favored would have to yield 
their place to those who are superior, 
This is as it should be. Charity and pre- 
tended justice interfere very wrongly in 
such instances. They are placing obsta- 
cles in the way of the application of natu- 
ral laws. Let go and let pass, the 
strongest must reign; they will be the 
masters of the community, and it is good 
that they should be so. Natural selec- 
tion will bring about the same progress in 
the human race that it does in the animal 
creation. Right is might, and might be- 
ing the attribute of superior organizations, 
it is to the general interest that power 
should be vested in their hands. Such is 
the social theory of Darwinism. It is 
essentially aristocratic. The partisans of 
democracy and equality can then only up- 
hold it from either mere ignorance or 
blindness. Nevertheless, they do support 
it out of antipathy to any sort of religion. 
There is one thing which sets the laboring 
classes allured by Socialism very much 
against any form of Christianity ; it is that 
the ministers of religion, who as a rule 
belong to the better class, make religiona 
sort of consecration, a means of defence, 
of the established order. They say to the 
poor: “ Bear your trials with patience, 
the present life is short and is a mere 
preparation for an eternal life beyond. 
Those who have suffered here will be rec- 
ompensed above. Poverty is the road to 
Heaven.” So long as such notions as these 
hold ground among the people they will 
bear their lot submissively. ‘Religious 
conviction thus arrests the explosion of 
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the spirit of insurrection and Socialistic | that the animal creation, guided only by 


revindication. Hence the supporters of 
Socialism do their utmost to lessen its 
influence, and even entirely to root it out, 
if possible. The manifestoes of the Ger- 
man Socialists are characteristic in this 
respect: “Socialism,” they say, “is the 
commencement of a great epoch of athe- 
istic culture. We must all work to prepare 
its triumph, which will last for thousands 
of years ;” “ Despotism and theism have 
always joined hands to exercise oppres- 
sion; the people have bowed their heads 
and sought their happiness in another 
world, instead of claiming it in this, and 
they have allowed themselves to be turned 
to account by tyrants. With the disap- 
pearance of the last theist the last slave 
will disappear. The future must belong 
to atheism. Men will be indebted to it 
for their freedom and their happiness, 
which they have so long sacrificed for a 
mere delusion.” In England also, the 
most Radical leaders of the working-men’s 
party preach atheism. If religion con- 


tinue to be made the boulevard, so to 
speak, of the established order of things, 
the sanction of existing social organiza- 
tion, it is quite inevitable that hostility to 
all religious views will become more wide- 
spread as the desire to reform society 
gains firmer footing. 


In Roman Catholic countries all the 
advocates of freedom are obliged, often in 
spite of themselves, to attack religious be- 
lief. The clergy use religion as a sort of 
defensive weapon to ensure their domina- 
tion. All who resist this make war against 
the priest, and, consequently, also against 
the Church he represents. 

We see, then, that there are three pow- 
erful movements at work eating away 
religious belief. They are working simul- 
taneously and are daily making more way. 
It seems, indeed, that if this continue, all 
religion must, sooner or later, utterly dis- 
appear. 

But here rises before us a most impor- 
tant question which demands a very clear 
and accurate reply: Can civilized society 
continue to subsist without religion? Mo- 
rality without a belief in God and in the 
immortality of the soul, the vague and 
wavering sentiment of good and evil, with 
nothing practical to awaken in us the con- 
sciousness of our own infirmities or any 
aspiration towards an ideal of truth and jus- 
tice, —in a word, is human nature, aban- 
doned in its irremediable loneliness to al 
its earthly instincts, capable of keeping 
straight and fulfilling the high destinies it 
is called upon to accomplish? True it is 





instinct, live and perpetuate themselves 
while merely satisfying their inclinations 
and appetites. Some savages live very 
much in the same fashion, with no notions 
of duty or of a future life to exercise any 
control over their actions ; but their exist- 
ence is that of the brute beast. They are 
ceaselessly disputing the prey, and the 
strongest is the best provided for. But 
what would our modern society become, 
which is in truth based on respect and 
esteem for what is righ¢, if the feeling of 
duty and all notions of justice were to 
disappear. If atheism were to become 
universal, if it were everywhere confessed 
and taught, would it not inevitably carry 
us back to the barbarity of pre-historic 
ages? 

Let us, for a moment, carefully consider 
this state of things, which seems yearly to 
be drawing nearer, and which some per- 
sons are so anxiously longing for. 

Heaven is at last empty, and the places 
of worship entirely deserted. There is 
no God, no eternal and immutable type 
of truth and justice; no prayers can be 
addressed to a merciful Father, supreme 
source of comfort and consolation for the 
desolate and affiicted; there is no hope 
of another and a better life, where there 
is no more sin, and where the just are 
rewarded. Religion has altogether van- 
ished, like the elementary myths which 
our early predecessors believed in, Irre- 
ligion is no longer the privilege of schol- 
ars and learned men, as in the eighteenth 
century. If Atheism is indeed the truth 
it must be openly preached to all. There 
will be many who will say to the people: 
“What is the use of areligion? Religion 
supposes a God and God does not exist. 
It isa mere word of no meaning, invented 
by terror, imposed on credulous minds, 
turned to account by fanaticism, and en- 
larged upon by the dreamings and empty 
meditations and reveries of ages. God 
is a mere mirage of man’s personality. 
Man! you were bowing in adoration to 
yourself. You were worshipping your 
own image. Stand up; and raise your 
head too long bent to the dust beneath 
the yoke of tyrants and priests! Produce 
of earthly clay, you have nothing to hope 
for beyond this world. You need look for 
nothing in a future beyond the grave, for 
that future does not exist. Your lot is 
limited to an existence here below; en- 
deavor then to make the best of it, and to 
secure for yourself a large share of enjoy- 
ment and of the good things of the earth. 
For there is no compensation elsewhere.” 
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Who can contemplate such a situation 
without alarm? With the notion of God, 
light disappears from the moral world and 
darkness invades all. Byron’s “ Dream 
of Darkness ” becomes accomplished. It 
seems as if humanity could not exist with- 
out religion as a spiritual atmosphere, 
and we see that as this decreases despair 
and pessimism take hold of minds thus de- 
prived of solace. Madame Ackerman well 
expresses this in some lines addressed to 
faith, in which she writes :— 


Eh bien, nous t’expulsons de tes divins roy- 
aumes, 

Dominatrice ardente, et l’instant est venu: 

Tu ne vas plus savoir ou loger tes fantémes, 

Nous fermons l’inconnu! 

Mais ton triomphateur expia ta défaite— 

L’homme déja se trouble et, vainqueur éperdu, 

I] se sent ruiné par sa propre conquéte ; 

En te dépossédant nous avons tout perdu. 

Nous restons sans espoir, sans recours, sans 
asile, 

Tandis qu’obstinément le désir qu’on exile 

Revient errer autour du gouffre défendu. 


Incurable sadness takes hold of the man 
who has no hope of anything better than 
this life, short as it is, and overwhelmed 
with trials of all kinds, where iniquity tri- 
umphs if it have but force on its side, and 
where men risk their lives in dispute with 
each other fora place when there is too 


little space for all, and the means of sub- 


sistence are wholly insufficient. Some 
German colonies have been founded in 
America, in which all sorts of divine 
worship are proscribed; those who have 
visited them describe the colonists, the 
women especially, as appearing exceed- 
ingly sad. Life with no hope in the future 
loses its savor. 

A still more serious view of the matter 
is that, not unfrequently, with religion, 
morality also disappears ; it has no longer 
any basis, and certainly no real hold on 
the soul ormind. Science, when reduced 
to material observation, can only know 
what is, not what ought to be. If there 
does not exist, beyond the tangible reality, 
an ideal of right and justice, how can I 
possibly conform to it? If man is abso- 
lutely nothing but matter, constituted in 
some special manner, it cannot be con- 
ceived that this collection of particles of 
carbon, nitrogen, and oxygen has duties 
to perform. What is the duty of the lion, 
the mollusc, or the seaweed, of the stone 
falling, or the wind blowing? Materialism 
will never succeed in supplying a basis 
for moral law. I can comprehend moral- 
ity apart from any specified form of wor- 
ship, but not apart from a belief in God 
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and in the immortality of the soul. With- 
out these two convictions, there is no rea- 
sonable impediment to my seeking my 
own pleasure and well-being even at the 
cost of others’ happiness. I should not 
hesitate to sacrifice others for my own 
benefit; but sacrifice myself for others, 
why, and to what end? 

If all indeed ends with this life, what 
valid reason can you give me for risking 
my life in the service of my fellow-men or 
my country? What can I expect in re- 
turn for such a sacrifice? Esteem, glory, 
the gratitude of posterity, what is all that 
to me? I shall know nothing of it. Such 
notions as these may stimulate men who 
have been trained in a religious belief 
or a spiritual philosophy, who, in spite 
of all, have still an attection for spiritual 
things; but speak of them to a practical 
and logical materialist, he will shrug his 
shoulders, and, from his point of view, he 
is right in so doing. 

In the Book of Ecclesiastes, he who has 
no belief in a future life thus expresses 
himself: “A living dog is better than a 
dead lion.” “ Truly the living know they 
must die, but the dead know nothing, and 
are no gainers ; for their memory even is 
forgotten.” ‘Wherefore I have drunk 
deeply of joy, because there is nought 
better for man than to eat, drink, and 
rejoice.” Horace, the disciple of Epicu- 
rus, uses similar language; he says: “ Let 
us enjoy life, and drain the cup of pleasure 
before old age and death overtake us.” 

An atheist, if he argue consistently, will 
not expose his life to defend either his 
country or his fellow-man ; for, if a// really 
dies with: the body, why should he sacri- 
fice that by which he enjoys all the rest? 
Abnegation such as this would be abso- 
lute folly, and the sacrifice complete trick- 
ery. The denial of the spirituality of the 
soul uproots all reasonable motives for 
being just and honest. If I can enrich 
myself and escape the penal code, why 
should I notdo so? The blaze of gold 
soon makes men forget a slur on the moral 
character. I see no good reason for ab- 
staining from any indelicacy of conduct, 
from an abuse of another’s confidence, or 
even from theft, if all this may go unpun- 
ished and be profitable to myself. Apart 
from religion, what influence is there to 
encourage good and withstand evil pro- 
pensities? They tell us there are two— 
honor and conscience. But honor is a 
sentiment which has sprung up in essen- 
tially spiritualistic societies, and which 
could not even subsist in any other atmo- 
sphere. Ina country given over to mate- 
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or, if it just exists, it must disappear, for 
it has no foundation there on which it can 
implant itself.. Place in one scale all the 
enjoyments of life, and in the other honor 
—that is to say, the desire for the consid- 
eration of one’s fellow-men; it is quite 
certain the majority of persons would 
select the first of these. The satisfaction 
procured by the consideration of others 
exists only in imagination ; whereas the 
pleasures of wealth, even ill-gotten, appeal 
to the senses and have a strong hold on 
the carnal man. If I act wrongly, you 
tell me my life is dishonored, and I shall 
feel it a charge on me, a burden of which 
I cannot rid myself. But if I change my 
country, I] shake off the dishonor with the 
dust of my feet, and | find other pleasures 
and enjoyments, and even consideration, 
if I have sufficient means to purchase it. 
Besides, a pleasure-loving man cares but 
little for the esteem of others, if he can 
but have all his own comfort and ease; 
and he can live in luxury and fail to per- 
ceive that he is despised. 

But conscience, it is again objected, do 
you count it for nothing? Certainly con- 
science is a great strength, but apart from 
all notion of God, or, in other werds, from 
any absolute type of good and evil, how 
vacillating and frail itis! Good and evil, 
right and wrong, these are merely terms 
of comparison if it be once admitted that 
matter alone exists. To be absolutely 
accurate, these words lose all their value, 
and there remains, as for animals, nothing 
save the mere pleasure of the moment. 
Besides, conscience becomes so rapidly 
warped and deadened when there is no 
religious feeling to keep it on the alert. 
Do you think that the rogue who has 
enriched himself with the spoils of his 
victims, and is luxuriating in all the enjoy- 
ment that our capitals can procure him, 
suffers much from remorse or qualms of 
conscience? These are merely empty 
phrases, flowers of rhetoric and nothing 
more. Inthe midst of the business and 
pleasures which fill up his entire life he 
has no time for feelings of remorse. Con- 
science has nothing to do with such a 
man; he has not even the leisure to grant 
it an audience. 

Duty without God ora future life is a 
very fine word, but it has no meaning 
whatever. To make disinterested attach- 
ment to what is right the guiding star 
of human actions, and consequently the 
foundation-stone of society, is a mere re- 
turn to the errors: of Quietism, which 
taught that the love of God should be 
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rialism, it is scarcely ever to be met with, | unalloyed with any feeling of self what- 


| 
| 


ever. Itis always most profitable to re- 
read Bossuet’s and Fenelon’s discussion 
on this subject. Fenelon was condemned, 
and justly so; his arguments applied to an 
ideal man who has never really existed. 

The study of rea/ity cannot be called in 
question. Man, like every organized crea- 
ture or rather living thing, plants included, 
pursues his own well-being. The love of 
self is the fundamental principle of the 
preservation of species; without this in- 
stinct, which dominates ail others, they 
would perish. To hope that man, for the 
sake of accomplishing what is called his 
duty, would give up even a small pleasure 
if he has no personal interest in so doing, 
and still more if it is against his interest 
so to do, isa positive delusion. In man 
there is always to be found, more or less 
concealed, the animal with its carnal 
tastes and appetites ; for him to overcome 
them and keep them well subdued, there 
must be either religion or a spiritual phil- 
osophy to lead him to take an interest in 
spiritual things, and influence his life and 
acts. Man seeks his happiness as the 
stone falls, by the force of a natural law; 
it is, therefore, worse than useless to at- 
tempt to inculcate disinterested duty and 
the Quietist’s love of right. What is pos- 
sible, on the other hand, is to open a 
perspective of eternal bliss which renders 
men regardless of their lot in this life, and 
ready even, if called upon to do so, joy- 
fully to lay it down. 

There are many atheists who are reck- 
oned among the best and greatest men of 
their day: Helvetius, for instance, so hu- 
mane, so full of good works, and James 
Mill, a model of morality, stoical, cold, and 
pure as an antique marble; but these ex- 
ceptional men are of themselves philoso- 
phers, not exposed to the ordinary tempta- 
tions of the senses, and formed by a 
Christian education in the midst of a 
Christian society. In every one of our 
individual acts the influence exercised by 
the views and opinions of our neighbors 
is greater than our own personal share. 
But imagine a people with religion en- 
tirely banished from amongst them; mo- 
rality and the mere idea of sacrifice and 
duty would disappear with it. Darwinism 
teaches that in the struggle for existence 
the strongest and fittest should have the 
pre-eminence, and support themselves at 
the cost of the weaker. Therefore, let us 
employ our utmost endeavors to be the 
strongest, and to take the place of others ; 
we shall, in so doing, accomplish our duty, 
for we shall be the means. of occasioning 
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the triumph of a natural law which is pro- 
ductive of the perfecting of species. The 
destruction of religion would also have 
the effect of mercilessly embittering the 
claims of the poor. The chiefs of the 
revolutionary communistic party are well 
inspired when they place the negation of 
God at the head of their manifestoes of 
war against society. The more men are 
led to count on mere transitory and sen- 
sual enjoymerts (all hope of heavenly 
compensation being denied them), the less 
patiently will they bear present social in- 
equality, which deprives them of their 
share of the good things of this, their only 
world. If they realize that they can se- 
cure for themselves none of these, they 
will be seized with an irrepressibie hatred, 
and with an enraged fury for the destruc- 
tion of the institutions of which they con- 
sider themselves the victims. It was 
feelings such as these which led the Paris 
Communists to set fire to the monuments, 
the symbols of the established power. It 


is quite certain that atheism will fire the 
trail with which revolutionary Communism 
would fain consume everything on that 
day, when, vanquished, it no longer sees 
the possibility of realizing its schemes for 
social reform. 

Naturalism does away with all idea of 


liberty. In the physical universe all is 
settled by natural laws. If, therefore, 
man is only matter he is compelled inev- 
itably to obey these laws. What becomes, 
then, of responsibility and culpability ? 
The words may be retained, but they have 
no more meaning. 

If all hope of a future existence must 
be abandoned, what a sad lot human life 
becomes! For a few bright days of joy 
and happiness what care and sorrow and 
suffering, both in body and mind. How 
dreary and desolate the down-hill path to 
the grave! How far happier are animals 
than men; scarcely any sickness, for they 
live in conformity to their instincts, and 
without excesses of any kind ; moral grief 
is unknown to them, and their life comes 
to an end without either apprehensions or 
regrets. If what we call the soul, the 
mind, the capacity to think and reason, is 
given us merely to cause suffering, and to 
make us realize the bitterness of this ex- 
istence without any to-morrow, we have 
well cause to curse the gift, and man is 





not, as itis said, a perfected animal, but | 
an unfortunate being, ceaselessly tor- | 
mented with unassuaged desires and de-| 
ceived hopes. Lamartine was quite wrong | 


when he wrote, “ L’homme est un ange | 
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rather a pitiable creature who must regret 
the clay from whence he came. 

But I do not believe that true science is 
opposed to religion. It is all very well 
to explain everything by natural causes 
or general laws; but whence do these 
emanate? Evidently from a great su- 
preme cause. If cosmic matter became 
condensed, firstly as nebula, and then as 
suns and planets on which life gradually 
became developed in more and more per- 
fect forms, there is here an ascending 
movement, a continuous progress, which, 
of itself, excludes the hypothesis of mere 
blind hazard without any final aim. 
Neither can I understand in what manner 
Darwinian theories ruin a belief in God. 
How were species first formed, by evolu- 
tion or by creation? Let us take the 
horse, for instance ; either it appeared as 
a succession to congenial surroundings, 
natural selection, and the survival of the 
fittest, and by a series of insensible trans- 
formations, or it sprang up suddenly from 
the soil, born of inorganic matter which so 
arranged itself as to engender two animals 
of the equine species ; this would be spon- 
taneous generation, not of infusoria but of 
a being of superior organization. This 
latter hypothesis appears less probable 
than the first, and less in conformity with 
a providential plan, for has it not been 
said, natura nou facit saltus? Scientific 
men, who are in tavor of religion — Pas- 
teur, for instance — have contested spon- 
taneous generation, and have shown by 
experiments that it does not take place, 
whereas many naturalists and geologists, 
even though they are Catholics, as for in- 
stance D’Omalius de Halloy and Van 
Beneden in Belgium, admit the theory of 
transformation. Science may discover a 
linking of causes and effects which it 
terms natural laws, butas Mr. G. J. Ro- 
manes recently wrote in this review: “It 
may very well be that unless they were 
themselves ordained by a disposing mind, 
these physical causes could neither have 
come into existence, nor afterwards have 
conspired to produce by their combined 
activity an orderly cosmos.” 

Briefly, then, without a belief in God 
and in the soul’s immortality, any code of 
morality must be lacking in basis, and 
consequently the social order, which rests 


{on principles of right and justice, is being 


undermined at its foundations. If all reli- 
gious feeling were entirely to melt away, 
a return to primitive barbarism would be 
inevitable. It is an undeniable fact that 
religion has everywhere presided over the 


déchu qui se souvient des cieux;” he is | development of civilization. If, therefore, 
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civilization is not destined to perish, reli- 
gion, in one or other form, will continue 
to supply moral rules of conduct, and the 
necessary incentive for the accomplish- 
ment of duty. 

But what wid this form be? It may 
safely be affirmed that it will be an ema- 
nation of Christianity. No new religion 
will be invented. The age is past and 
gone in which the ideal was incarnated 
in history under the form of revelation. 
Christianity brought men back to the pure 
and simple teaching of Christ, embodying 
the practice of charity and the obligation 
to aim at perfection: ‘“ Ye therefore shall 
be perfect, as your heavenly Father is 
perfect;” ‘“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” This, it must be admitted, is 
the religion Jar excellence. lf any be 
destined to survive, it would be such plain 
teaching and simple faith as this. 

But religion, which is indispensable as 
the foundation of true morality and of 
high principles, can it subsist without any 
formula, organization, or public worship 
— reduced to a mere individual faith with 
no exterior manifestation whatever? I 
do not think it can. All doctrine, espe- 
cially when it has to regulate man’s actions 
in life, must be clearly defined. The ex- 


istence of human beings and of society in 
general cannot be based on a doubt ora 


negation. The philosopher may plunge 
deeper and deeper in search of truth; but 
men in general, and children more espe- 
cially, require clear and absolute affirma- 
tions. 

Daily experience shows us the neces- 
sity of a form of worship. Any feeling 


unsustained by outward manifestations | 


languishes and tends to expire. The 
connection between the physical and the 
mental is such that the one is indispensa- 
ble to the other. For religious feeling to 
be a living force and to bring forth fruit, 
it is necessary that it should be excited 
and vivified by outward manifestations, by 
the meeting of members of one faith to- 
gether, and by symbolic practices. Free- 
masonry has its rites and ceremonies, and 
in North America even the atheists have 
a form of worship. E. Quinet writes on 
this subject :— 


Man will not make up his mind to go through 


with the immortals, those who have gone be- 
fore. He will neither enter this world nor 
leave it in secret, like a leaf which is born and 
dies. 
him before the community of the living and 
the dead. Be it strength, greatness, or weak- 
ness, such is his nature; he cannot change it. 
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BY THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY. 


Two thousand years ago the hill of the 
Acropclis was crowned, as now, with col- 
umns and marble tracery, columns not, as 
now, shattered by the shell of the open 
foe and the yet more ruthless hand of the 
professed friend, but bearing aloft the 
stately roof and perfect frieze of Propylza 
and Parthenon; tracery, not, as now, 
defaced and broken, but adorning with 
subtle grace the porticos and doors of 
the Erechtheum, while Wingless Victory 
abode forever fettered to the side of the 
virgin goddess, whose mighty image, 
standing with lifted spear, was seen far 
off by the seamen rounding Cape Colonna, 
as they sailed to found new cities or re- 
turned triumphant to their native land. 

It needs little effort of the imagination 
to conjure up again the philosophers of 
the Academy, and the busy merchantmen 
of the Agora, Demos crowding the Pnyx, 
the charioteers competing in the stadium, 
and the eager audience thronging the 
theatre of Dionysos, thrilled by the glow- 
ing lines of AEschylos, or laughing at the 
humors of Aristophanes. The Athens of 
Pericles and Alcibiades seems, as we look 
back upon it, to have been full of life and 
freedom. Yet not so far away, near that 
very Cape Colonna, toiled and died slaves 
who might appeal in vain to the command 
of Athéné: * Let no man live uncurbed by 
law, or curbed by tyranny,” —and might 
gaze despairingly across the gift of Po- 
seidon, the sparkling sea which poured 
riches at the feet of the doubly dowered 
city. 

Between Anaphlystos and Thoricos 
stretches a tract of country which has 
been known from time immemorial as 
containing the lead and silver mines of 
Attica, the mines of Laurium. Here may 
still be seen remains of flourishing towns, 
the site of the temple and theatre at 
Thoricos, and the glittering white columns 
of the Temple of Sunium dedicated, like 
the Parthenon, to Athéné. 

The people of Attica, beyond all others, 
seem to have felt that the deity whom 
they adored should not be worshipped 


nal $4! only with the highest outcome of art, but 
life without a word of any sort to connect him | 


that nature should bring as tribute her 


| chiefest beauties. The Temple of Athéné 


| 


at Sunium overlooks a panorama of moun- 


He requires a witness to answer for | tains, almost transparent in their clear- 
| ness, while at the foot of the rock on which 


| it stands breaks the azure sea, which falls 


back first to encircle the purple island 
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where Paris rested with Helen in their | 


flight, and then to greet in turn isle after profited by the toil of these outcasts. 
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The Athenians of Marathon and Salamis 
The 


isle, each endowed. with fresh grace and | mines belonged to the State, and the right 
color and form, till at last the deep blue | of working portions was sold to individual 


waters lose themselves in the vivid blue 
sky, and the dazzled eye knows no ionger 
to distinguish earth from heaven. Turn- 
ing to the glorious temple behind him, the 
gazer feels that men did well thus to ex- 
press their longing, “if haply they might 
seek after and find him in whom we live 
and move and have our being.” Surely, 
as he stood between the Acropolis and 
the Bay of Agina, it was in no slighting 
spirit that St. Paul declared that the 
“ Most High dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands ;” rather he appealed to those 
whose fathers had reared the mighty Par- 
thenon in face of yet more mighty nature, 
and bade them read the deeper’ lesson thus 
taught them, that he from whom came 
wisdom and victory is not the Father of 
any one city or race to the exclusion of all 
others, seeing that he made of one blood 
and inspired with one breath all the na- 
tions of the earth, and that he made that 
fair earth and all things therein. No peo- 
ple which realizes this truth can ever be 
wholly given to idolatry. The localizing 


of the Godhead is the first step towards 
the worship of the “image graven by art 


and man’s device.” 

But the Athenians, like many a Chris- 
tian nation in later days, regarded freedom 
as a treasure to be kept for themselves 
alone. In the mines of Laurium, for 
some three hundred years, fifteen thou- 
sand slaves worked in fetters, some dig- 
ging out the ore in underground galleries, 
some cleansing it in the elaborately con- 
structed washing-grounds still existing on 
the hillsides, and some smelting it in fur- 
naces, fed entirely with charcoa} brought 
by sea from Eubcea and elsewhere. Many 
of these miserable creatures wore their 
chains even in death, as is proved by the 
fettered skeletons found by the free labor- 
ers who have taken their places. We hear 
of three hundred and sixty working days 
in the year. We are told how the wealthy 
and virtuous Nicias,a man possessed of 
a fortune estimated at nearly a quarter 
of a million sterling, and universally re- 
spected for his piety and probity, had 
a thousand slaves languishing in these 
mines, whom he let out to Sosias the 
Thracian, at an obol a day, the lessee be- 
ing bound to restore him the same in 
number. An obol (about three-halfpence) 
a day would cover the market price of a 





| citizens or naturalized strangers, who paid 


about a talent down, and as ‘rent a twenty- 
fourth part of the value of the produce. 
The revenue thus acquired was distrib- 
uted amongst the citizens, who received, 
from the mines possessed by Athens at 
Laurium and elsewhere, ten drachme a 
head, equal to nearly eight shillings, or, 
according to the present value of silver, 
to about three pounds annually. But The- 
mistocles, not content with repelling the 
Persian invader and ensuring that Athens 
should be fortified with walls of stone on 
land, desired that wooden walls should be 
her outworks on the seas. He therefore 
persuaded his countrymen to surrender 
for atime their revenue from the mines 
and to devote it to this object. More 
especially he designed to overcome A&gi- 
na, which might otherwise perhaps have 
taken from Athens these very mines of 
Laurium, and have thus cut off one great 
source of her wealth at the fountain-head. 

Evil days, however, came upon the 
builders of the marble temples. ‘The Pel- 
oponnesian war was disastrous to the 
Athenians, and they were no longer able 
to spare sufficient men to control the 
slaves of Laurium. A large number re- 
volted, and made their escape from the 
mines. Those who remained were insuf- 
ficient to carry on the excavations and to 
keep the galleries and the plant generally 
in goodorder. The works once suspended 
were resumed with difficulty, and though 
the efforts and exhortations of Xenophon 
caused a slight revival of mining energy 
in his day, this nearly died out again after 
his death. The miners did little more 
than use up neglected ores, and dig away 
the pillars left by their predecessors to 
support the roofs of the galleries, with 
the natural consequence that, in the reign 
of Philip of Macedon, we hear of numer- 
ous accidents and deaths caused by the 
falling in of these roofs. Fresh efforts 
were made under the archon Demetrius, 
and the works were continued through the 
times of the Roman dominion till the first 
century of our era. By the second cen- 
tury all was over, and Pausanias mentions 
the mineral industries of Attica among the 
things which had been. 

The extinct furnaces, the ruined cities, 
the deserted villages crumbled gradually 
away, and those who lamented the past 


slave in some two years, so Sosias hardly | glories of Greece might well have pointed 
seems to have had the best of the bargain. | to Laurium as the “picture of a nation 
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whose very language has been unjustly 
stigmatized as dead. As Brynhild slept 
on her northern mountain tid Sigurd slew 
the dragon and rode through the wall of 
fire to awaken her, so has the spirit of 
Greece slept amid her southern seas, while 
her land has been left for nearly two thou- 
sand years a prey to the dragon of discord 
and the fire of war. For her, too, the 
awakening has come. Greece is up and 
doing throughout the length and breadth 
of her land, and the ruins of Laurium, no 
more a type of her lethargy, are now a 
type of her energy. 

In 1859 a Greek captain was forced by 
stress of weather to put into the port of 
Thoricos or Porto-Mandri. While there 
he noticed the large deposits of ancient 
lead-slag, and carried off some specimens 
to Sardinia, where smelting-works had 
already been established for utilizing the 
same kind of slag left by the Romans. 
On seeing the captain’s specimens the 
experts allowed that a similar undertaking 
might be successful in Attica. There- 


upon, the son of the vice-consul at Cagliari 
and another Italian set off for Greece and 
petitioned the minister of the interior for 
a concession to work the abandoned slag, 
imagining that they might, after melting 


it, use it in the production of glass. It 
may be remarked, in passing, that the 
utilization of the vast masses of slag re- 
sulting from various kinds of works is a 
problem which has exercised many minds. 
It is good material for mending roads, 
but beyond rather pretty ornaments, some- 
thing like purplish-veined marble, not 
much has been produced from it in the 
way of manufactured goods. 

A year later the real father of the mod- 
ern Laurium mines appeared on the scene. 
M. André Cordella, having finished his 
studies in Germany, returned to Greece, 
and being attached to the ministry of 
finance, had occasion to visit the mineral 
district. He drew up various reports, 
which tended to show that argentiferous 
lead, and not glass, could probably be ex- 
tracted from the slag in question. About 
this time similar undertakings were car- 
ried on in Spain and on the Mendip Hills 
in Somersetshire. 

Greece has this year a right to celebrate 
a double silver wedding. Twenty-five 
years ago she was fortunate in receiving 
her present king, whose accession inau- 
gurated for her a fresh and very real era 
of prosperity, and in the month of Octo- 
ber, 1863, M. G. B. Serpieri, representing 
a French firm, attracted by the reports of 
M. Cordella, joined the latter at the pres- 
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ent port of Ergasteria, then a wild sea- 
coast without a single habitation. These 
energetic men, having applied for a con- 
cession from the ministry of finance, erect- 
ed a little hut, and collected a few labor- 
ers, were called upon to contend not only 
with the ordinary difficulties attending an 
enterprise of this description, but also 
with the special circumstances of a yet 
unsettled country. Near at hand lived the 
brigand chief Kitzo, who was by no means 
inclined to neglect so good an opportunity 
of levying black mail. Accordingly, a 
message was despatched to the directors 
of the infant company to the effect that, 
unless Kitzo received a tribute of six thou- 
sand francs, they might consider them- 
selves dead men, and the enterprise stran- 
gled before it was born. MM. Serpieri 
and Cordella and the colleagues who had 
now joined them were somewhat embar- 
rassed. The government was not yet in 
a position to render them efficient protec- 
tion, the country was only inhabited by a 
few shepherds and husbandmen, whose 
assistance would be quite unavailing even 
if they could count upon it, and six thou- 
sand francs were not at their disposal. 
They were not, however, men to be easily 
daunted, and M. Serpieri promptly under- 
took to pay a visit to the formidable Kitzo. 
The brigand chief received his guest with 
all the courtesy which Robin Hood or 
Rob Roy would have displayed under the 
circumstances; due hospitality was of- 
fered, and then the high contracting par- 
ties seated themselves to discuss the terms 
on which a treaty of peace could be drawn 
up. “Gentlemen,” said M. Serpieri, “ you 
ask us for six thousand francs. Our com- 
pany is only just formed, we have not 
much money, and to pay such a sum as 
you demand would be the ruin of our 
operations. Will you accept three thou- 
sand down, and five revolvers as a token 
of friendship? The rest of the money we 
will pay when we have it at our disposal.” 
“Sir,” responded Kitzo, “I see you area 
gentleman. I accept your terms, and if 
any one should attempt to molest you or 
M. Cordella, or any of your friends, it will 
be the worse for him.” Kitzo and M. 
Serpieri were alike true to their pledges. 
Kitzo neither interfered with the company 
himself, nor allowed any one else to do so. 
The company, when their funds permitted, 
paid over an additional five thousand 
francs to their faithful ally, and small 
blame to them, considering that Kitzo and 
his men had acted as volunteer police. 
Kitzo’s Hole, a large and deep pit on a 
desolate hillside, overgrowa with brush- 
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wood, is still shown, and, seen in the fall- 
ing twilight, with wild shepherd forms 
suddenly appearing on their homeward 
path, it brings vividly before the mind the 
whole of a story which might have be- 
longed to past centuries, but in which men 
of the present generation have played a 
leading part. However, as a Greek gen- 
tleman remarked, “I have too great a 
respect for Kitzo to think that he would 
go and put himself in such a trap as that.” 
Poor Kitzo! he got himself into a trap 
ultimately, for he was taken and executed. 
Brigandage in Greece has entirely disap- 
peared, and until Greek boys take to read- 
ing the exploits of Kitzo and his peers, 
and wish to emulate them, we must look 
in vain even for such youthful highway- 
men as constantly appear in our police 
courts in consequence of their perusal of 
the adventures of “Dick Turpin” and 
“Jack Sheppard.” At present the trav- 
eller passes on his way unmolested even 
by the beggars who are his torment in 
Italy. 

A dangerous foe being thus converted 
into a valuable ally, the Hellenic-French 
company, which had, under the name of 
Hilarion Roux & Cie., obtained the nec- 
essary concession for re-melting the old 
scoria, began to make good its footing. 


M. Cordella, appointed the first engineer, 
selected as the site of the works the excel- 
lent but then desolate port already men- 
tioned, to which he gave the name of 


Ergasteria. The works were formally 
opened in 1865. Hither the newly formed 
company transported, by roads which it 
made across the mountains, its scoriz or 
slag, which was found to contain from 
eight to fifteen per cent. of lead, and here 
it constructed a capital breakwater and 
quay for the protection of the vessels 
which soon frequented the harbor, carry- 
ing off the lead and bringing in return the 
English coal required for the furnaces. 

In 1870 the company took another step. 
It re-entered the mines abandoned some 
sixteen hundred years previously, and ex- 
tracted from them fresh ore, wherewith to 
enrich its furnaces. The workmen also 
invaded the working-floors of their prede- 
cessors and brought thence the refuse 
which they found there, which proved well 
worth adding to the refuse of the old fur- 
naces. To these ancient deposits M. Cor- 
della gave the old Greek name “ ekvola- 
des,” a term now adopted in all languages 
to express similar déérzs,so that Laurium 
may boast of having added at least one 
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pany neglect the men in theiremploy. A 
well-built and well-cared-for village quickly 
sprang up round the works, and an indus- 
trious population took the place of the few 
goatherds who, with their flocks and half- 
wild dogs, had hitherto shared with the 
woodcocks the honor of being almost the 
only living creatures in the district. 

This first company, however, soon made 
way for two others. In 1873, the Com- 
pany Hilarion-Roux sold the whole of 
their property to M. Syngros, who formed 
the Hellenic Company now working at 
Ergasteria. This company has happily 
retained as director-general M. Cordella, 
whose varied knowledge and untiring en- 
ergy have rendered invaluable service to 
the mineral industries of Greece. The 
directors also summoned to their aid an 
English engineer, Professor Ansted, who 
gave useful advice as to the best means 
of treating and enriching the ekvolades. 
This company has its headquarters at 
Athens, where a deputy, M. Simopaulo, is 
chairman of the board. Three years after 
the establishment of the Hellenic Com- 
pany a French company was started, with 
a board in Paris, represented at Athens 
by M. Serpieri, and at Laurium by M. 
Maudet. These two companies work in 
perfect amity, and far from interfering 
with each other's operations, assist each 
other by the interchange of productions 
necessary for smelting and other opera- 
tions. 

The visitor of to-day cannot fail to be 
struck with the energy displayed in the 
mines of both companies. The Hellenic 
Company now employs twenty six hundred 
workmen, of whom a large number come 
from the Greek Islands and the Pelopon- 
nesus. Many of them have settled at 
Ergasteria, and in the neighboring village 
of Neapolis; but others have retained 
their little properties at home, which, in 
their absence, are cultivated by their 
wives and families. They are hardy, so- 
ber, and saving, and strikes are unknown. 
An ordinary workman can earn, by piece- 
work, from three to five drachme a day, 
that is, from about fourteen to four-and- 
twenty shillings a week; but as work is 
regular, living cheap, and lodging pro- 
vided at a trifling cost, this rate of pay 
represents considerably more than a nom- 
inally equivalent wage inan ordinary En- 
glish mining district. 

Besides Professor Ansted, the Hellenic 
Company engaged, on its inauguration, 


| other English and German mining engi- 


word to the mining vocabulary of the! neers, but now Greeks only are employed 


Eastern hemisphere. 


Nor did the com-| 


to manage and direct the mines and smelt- 
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ing-works. 
the railway, over ten miles in length, which 
the company has constructed for the 
transport of its goods. Besides lead, the 
mines of this Company produce annually 
fifty thousand tons of manganese iron ore, 
containing 34 to 36 per cent. of iron, and 
16 to 18 per cent. of manganese. This 
ore is sent direct to England, France, and 
Belgium, to be smelted in those countries. 
The purchasers pay II to 13 francs a ton 
for the ore, and 7s. 6d. to tos.a ton for car- 
riage. 

The lead, on the other hand, is ex- 
tracted in the company’s own works from 
the various sources already indicated, and 
even to the uninitiated the processes em- 
ployed are highly interesting, from the 
ingenuity displayed in making the most of 
every lead-bearing material. For the 
transport of lead ore from the more dis- 
tant mines an aérial railway, a mile and a 
quarter long, and worked by a fixed en- 
gine, has been constructed across a ravine. 
This railway consists of two lines from 
which are suspended wheelless barrows. 
The empty ones continually pass to the 
mines, and those which have been filled 
return simultaneously, and, being reversed 
by the machinery without being unfas- 
tened from the lines, discharge their 
freight into trucks standing on the ordi- 
nary rails below which are waiting to con- 
vey it to the works. 

Here it is mingled in the furnaces with 
the other materials from which lead can be 
extracted, such as ferruginous ore con- 
taining from four to eight per cent. of 
lead, ekvolades from the old washing- 
floors and furnaces, the produce of the 
large modern washing-floors or tanks in 
which the poorer ores are cleaned, and 
galena (lead ore) from important mines 
possessed by the company in Asia Minor, 
to which M. Cordella is now occupied in 
giving increased development. To the 
above are added “bricks,” ingeniously 
composed of what many would consider 
refuse, such as earthy ferruginous ore, 
old slags washed down to the sea and min- 
gled with sand (called “schlamms ”), and 
even lead dust condensed from the fumes 
of the works. These fumes are conveyed 
in smoke conduits away from the human 
habitations, which they might otherwise 
render unhealthy, and issue from a chim- 
ney in ahill over a hundred and thirty 
feet high ; but on their way they are made 
to pay tribute of all the lead which can be 
separated from the lighter vapor. 

The action of the sea on some of the 
ancient slag accumulated on the shore 


Greek officials superintend | 
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must not be overlooked. The salt water 
has had the chemical effect of producing 
a new mineral substance, on which the 
name of Lauriumite has been bestowed. 
The company produces annually from 
nine to ten thousand tons of lead, sold, for 
the most part, inthe markets of Newcastle 
and London. The quantity of silver con- 
tained in the lead is carefully tested in the 
laboratories at Ergasteria before ship- 
ment, and is, of course, tested again on 
arrival in England. In these days, when 
English merchants are accused of sharp 
practice, it was somewhat satisfactory to 
be told in reply toa question as to whether 
the analysis always agreed: “ We always 
agree with the English. They have even 
written back to say, ‘You said the quan- 
tity of silver was so much, we find it so 
much more and send the balance due to 
you.’ It is different with the French and 
Germans. They constantly try to take 
advantage.” The company annually im- 
ports from England eighteen thousand 
tons of coke and twelve thousand tons of 
coal. Its original capital was one hundred 
thousand shares of 140 francs each, and it 
paid last year 1,100,000 francs in divi- 
dends. 

The French company also exports to 
Antwerp, Swansea, and elsewhere, cala- 
mine (zinc ore), manganese iron, and ga- 
lena or lead ore very rich in silver. This 
company employs twenty-five hundred 
workmen, of whom about half are Greeks 
and half Italians. The former are de- 
scribed as being the more energetic, some 
of them perfect giants in strength and en- 
ergy; but their eagerness to work and win 
money sometimes impels them to a disre- 
gard of danger found troublesome to their 
employers. Italians are, therefore, pre- 
ferred for portions of the work which re- 
require special care and skill, such, for 
instance, as concern the pit-wood, and 
supports of the interior of the mines. The 
women of Attica, either from their Hel- 
lenic descent, or more probably from 
Turkish tradition, object to labor in which 
they would be associated with men. Many 
Albanians, however, live in villages not 
far from Athens, and young women and 
children of this race act as pit-brow girls. 

The geological formation of the district 
has been described as follows : “ The soil 
of Laurium consists for the most part of 
metamorphic schist, mica-schist predomi- 
nating, interstratified with calcareous for- 
mations which have been upheaved by 
various igneous rocks, and to these up- 
heavals may be attributed the mineral 
richness of the country. Of the igneous 
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rocks the most widely spread is that of 
trapp or griinstein, of great hardness, 
and, as its name would imply, of a green 
color. The various schists afford numer- 
ous proofs of metal formations, crystals of | 
pyrites, oxide of copper, and traces of | 
malachite having been discovered in them. 

The ores of iron and lead are generally 

found in veins, and that of lead is to be 

met with in all the rocks constituting the 

soil of Laurium.” 

As regards the tenure of the mines, the 
Greek government recognizes no absolute 
ownership of mines by individuals holding 
the surface. If minerals are discovered 
under a property, any one may apply for 
the right to work them, and the proprietor 
of the surface cannot even claim the first 
refusal; he has only a right to five per 
cent. of the annual net profits, while the 
government receives a tax of another five 
per cent. In the case of Laurium, the 
government is surface as well as mineral 
landlord, and so receives the whole ten 
percent. There is some talk of levying 
a tax on the gross instead of on the net 
profits, but this does not yet appear to 
have come within the range of practical 
politics. 

Naturally Greece has her own land 
question in some places, and particularly 
in the Laurium district. The Turks had 
allowed the peasants to cultivate or neg- 
lect the land, and to graze their flocks 
upon it pretty much as they pleased. In 
fact, the land, being barren and very thinly 
populated, was of little value, and twenty 
or thirty years ago it was nobody’s partic- 
ular interest to claim possession of it. It 
may be easily imagined that the establish- 
ment of the works at Ergasteria and the 
reopening of the Laurium mines, greatly 
enhanced the value of the surrounding 
property, and that the government has 
had considerable difficulty in dealing with 
the somewhat vague claims of the peas- 
ants. The agrarian question in the dis- 
trict appears, however, under the wise 
management of M. Tricoupi, to be in a 
fair way towards settlement. The govern- 
ment has resumed possession of the whole 
territory, but allows those peasants who 
are willing steadily to cultivate patches of 
land to do so, and after payment of a fixed 
rent for a specified number of years they 
will become small agricultural proprietors. 

Looking back again two thousand years, 
we might have seen at Laurium a certain 
yellow. flower, which must have flourished 





in the golden age of Greece and have 
faded for a while with the greatness of | 
her people. 


For when the piles of rub- | 
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bish and scoriz were removed, and the 
fresh air and sunlight played upon the 
soil below, we are ‘told that seeds long 
buried revived, and a little flower, unknown 
to the botanists of this century, sprang 
forth, and blossoms and lives as the flower 
of Laurium. 

None who have spent happy days 
among the lovely mountains and valleys 
of Greece, and who have enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of the kindly and intelligent race 
which inhabits them, can fail to wish that 
even as that little flower once more 


Beneath the gentle dews of heaven 
Blooms ever, day by day, 

the land which bears it may revive as it 
has done, and may answer to the aspira- 
tion of her own poet, who sang so sweetly 
of the “fair narcissus with its clustered 
bells,” the “crocus golden-eyed,” and 
“grey green foliage of the olive tree,” 
which adorned her of old and adorn her 
still, — 
O land, thus blest with praises that excel, 
’Tis now thy task to prove these glories true. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
LIBERATING THE SLAVES IN BRAZIL. 


A RAPID survey of the remarkable way 
in which slavery is vanishing in Brazil 
cannot fail to be of interest, and especially 
so in connection with the chief events of 
the past two years. 

On the 28th of September, 1885, a law 
was passed which — 

1. Conceded freedom to all slaves over 
sixty years of age ; 

Obliged a truthful registry of all 
Pal with their names, ages, and places 
of birth ; 

3. Marked a scale of redemption prices 
as follows, so that at the end of twelve 
or thirteen years all slaves would be of 
such little money value that without fur- 
ther legislative interference slavery would 
cease to exist : — 

& 


go 
80 


60 
40 
20 


Slaves less than 30 years | old. 
from 30 to 40 


ce 
ce 


“ce 


Female slaves were considered as one 
quarter less in value. 

Such in general terms was the law. 

The first clause caused a good deal of 
discussion, not because the “slave- -owners 
wished the sexagenarians to struggle on 
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in captivity until the very end, but owing 
to a little complication caused by over- 
sharpness on the part of the owners when 
registering their slaves after the passing 
of the Rio Branco law, on the 28th of 
September, 1871, which granted freedom 
of birth. 

Although in 1830 the importation of 
slaves was declared illegal, the traffic went 
on until 1854, when the government took 
stronger measures to stop it. 

Now, when the masters in 1871 had to 
declare the nationality, birthplace, and 
age of their slaves, they could not ac- 
knowledge to being owners of Africans 
imported since 1830, who would zpso facto 
be declared free ; so, to evade the loss of 
these late-imported ones, one and all were 
registered as over forty-one years of age. 
When the last law, therefore, granted 
freedom to all over sixty years, thousands 
of slaves under fifty became free, having 
been imported between 1830 and 1854, 
but who were registered of such an age in 
1871 that in 1885 they were officially de- 
clared as over sixty years old. 

The two other clauses of the 1885 law 
need not be considered, for subsequent 
events have already nullified them. 

Immediately after the promulgation of 
the last law, the doors of liberty were 
thrown open to those who, actually or by 
the registry of 1871, were over sixty years 
of age. This must be considered as an 
important step, inasmuch as it was the 
first in the direction of having emanci- 
pated slaves as paid laborers in 1 the plan- 
tations, working still in the slave-gangs. 
Needless to say, the law as a whole re- 
ceived very different receptions from vari- 
ous —_ of the community. 

- The opulent, as a rule, accepted it 
as a necessary measure to wipe away grad- 
ually what is now considered a stain on 
the national character, and an evil influ- 
ence on morals. 

2. Those in high places, who could look 
on dispassionately, thought it weak and 
insufficient. 

3. The abolitionists condemned it out 
and out, and forthwith redoubled their 
efforts to gain their ends. 

4. Those of the ancient school of hard 
taskmasters, those not particularly well 
off, those whose living came by the hiring 
out of slaves, and the despised class of 
slave-dealers (nevociantes de carne hu- 
mana) naturally breathed every anathema 
against the legislators. 

Thus out of four sections of appreci- 
ators as to the value of the law, the first 
three showed more or less strongly that 
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they advocated an end of slavery. The 
fourth class declared that it never would 
or could agree under any circumstances. 

As alink in the late events of emanci- 
pation must be mentioned a tour of one 
month made by the emperor and empress 
of Brazil through the province of Sao 
Paulo, at the end of the year 1885. As is 
his custom, the emperor examined every- 
thing, including the prisons. These he 
found in some cases being used to detain 
runaway slaves until their masters should 
fetch them. Although his Majesty is ret- 
icent as to his opinions, he more than once 
gave it to be understood that prisons were 
intended for malefactors and not for runa- 
way slaves. This is a small matter appar- 
ently; still, coming from him, it was one 
of great importance, and it was another 
step in the ladder by which slaves were 
to rise to freedom. 

The emperor’s remarks and his well- 
known longing for the end of all slavery 
have had much influence in these last 
days’ development of emancipation in the 
province of Sao Paulo. 

To appreciate fully the influence of 
these remarks, it must be borne in mind 
that the emperor is greatly beloved by all; 
by the slaves, who look on him as their 
champion, and by masters, who know that 
the peace and quiet of the country are 
chiefly due to him. 

From the time of this tour of their Im- 
perial Majesties, then, things have rolled 
on rapidly. Two months afterwards, in 
the beginning of the year 1886, a newspa- 
per called A ”Redemprao appeared i in Sao 
Paulo. Rarely has such an audacious 
publication been produced; its language 
is that of the masses, so that they can 
read it with ease and pleasure ; its editors 
have enough wit to catch the popular ear 
and sufficient judgment to choose the sa- 
lient features of passing events. The 
paper was declared ultra-abolitionist and 
the slaves’ especial friend. At first its 
reckless and bitter attacks on individuals, 
mentioning their names, raised the opin- 
ion that it would come to a speedy end; 
not so —it lived on, in the shade certain- 
ly, the other journals continually ridicul- 
ing and condemning it, and deriding its 
style as inferior. Its chief editors were 
marked to be the recipients of sound 
thrashings, if nothing more, and every 
influence was brought to bear on its anni- 
hilation —all to no purpose though. 

Early in 1887 occurred a crime so hide- 
ous that the public anger was fairly 
roused. A planter tortured a negro slave 
named Benjamin within an inch of his 
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life, which most certainly would have been 
lost but for the interference of the aboli- 
tionists. All the newspapers clamored 
against this atrocity, and the Redempcao 
thrashed the event to pieces, published 
all the details, and redoubled its attacks 
on slavery. This case is of prime impor- 
tance, inasmuch as it marks a commence- 
ment of increased activity among the abo- 
litionists. During all this time A Re- 
dempcao grew and grew; it published a 
translation of “* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and 
eventually emerged from the shade to be 
more eagerly read than any paper in the 
province. It influenced the thoughts of 
the slaves by advising them to run away to 
the seaport of Santos, a stronghold of the 
abolitionists, where slavery is abolished 
by the voice of the people; it pointed out 
the roads to be passed with caution, owing 
to police being stationed there; it held up 
to ridicule every man who attempted to 
recapture a slave; the house of the chief 
editor in Sao Paulo was a city of refuge 
whence the fugitives were to be directed ; 
above all it condemned all acts of plun- 
der, its editors well knowing that the 
silent abandonment of the plantations 
would bring the end sooner than constant 
struggling with the police authorities. 

If we add to all this the peaceable dis- 
position of the Brazilians, it can be imag- 
ined how soon the slaves would catch at 
the chance of freedom. Society also was 
thoroughly saturated with thoughts of abo- 
lition. In many cases the same house 
harbored ultra-abolitionists among its 
youthful members, while the older ones 
hung on to the old réyéme of exacting all 
that was possible from the slave. They 
said, “Are they not mine? Did I not 
buy them with my’money? Why should 
I pay them?” Verily, a house so thor- 
oughly divided against itself, how could it 
stand? The pressure, although enormous, 
was as yet insufficient to overthrow it, 
because although many planters had sym- 
pathetic feelings with emancipation, they 
saw that unless a strong current of immi- 
gration set in from Europe the coffee 
plantations would be ruined. 

Colonies of German and Italian immi- 
grants had hitherto only been organized 
by a dozen or more of the advanced think- 
ers ; and even these had a certain propor- 
tion of slaves on the work, for they 
doubted their ability to go on with paid 
laborers only. 

Fortunately, at this time the govern- 
ment of the province of Sao Paulo fell into 
strong hands, which thrust aside all oppo- 
sition and guided a stream of immigrants 
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to the plantations. The plan was bold 
and well carried out, so that whereas in 
former years immigrants came in driblets 
of tens and twenties, and these at the 
direct invitation of individual planters, 
they now arrived in steamer-loads of five 
hundred toa thousand at a time from the 
northern parts of Italy. Thus during the 
year 1887 Sao Paulo received upwards of 
thirty-three thousand immigrants, which 
is five times as many as ever before came 
in one year. This number represents 
about one emigrant to less than forty resi- 
dents, the population of the province being 
estimated between twelve and_ thirteen 
hundred thousand. It was a bold experi- 
ment indeed, because the great mass of 
the planters still refused all ideas of immi- 
grant labor, so that at times the commo- 
dious lodging provided for them in Sao 
Paulo fairly overflowed, and the president 
of the province anxiously looked about 
him for employers. Many were the dis- 
heartening proofs he received that much 
still had to be done to prove the necessity 
of immigrants. Some said, “I shall not 
receive any colonists this year;” others, 
“ Wait until the emancipation crisis is on 
us, then I can colonize;” others, “I do 
not believe in free labor,” or, “I cannot 
afford it.” Certainly no provincial presi- 
dent ever had weightier interests in the 
scales of administration, and it must be 
granted that he handled the matter very 
well. 

Things were at this juncture when the 
first great flight of slaves towards Santos 
took place. Thirty-two slaves in one 
batch commenced the exodus; these were 
followed by more and more. Quite a 
panic ensued ; telegrams assailed the pres- 
ident from all sides, calling on him to do 
something to catch the fugitives. What 
could he do? The runaways were so well 
advised by the abolitionists that after it 
became impossible to escape in the rail- 
way trains, as they did at first, they wan- 
dered by the common highways. 

Everything possible was done to arrest 
what promised to be a depopulation of the 
coffee plantations. Reinforcements of sol- 
diers came from Rio de Janerio and were 
placed at the chief points where the slaves 
would be likely to pass. All to little pur- 
pose, though, for they knew so well what 
was going on that when approaching 
places occupied by the police they went 
by by-paths, and so on towards Santos. 
The soldiers also disliked the work. Was 
it not natural they should? Not only had 
many of their highest officers expressed 
disgust at this employment of the army, 
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but the bulk of common soldiers them- | 
selves, being either mulatto or black, could 
not be expected to throw much energy 
into such distasteful work; hence the 
number of recaptures was remarkably 
small. Unfortunately, an encounter took 
place between a troop of cavalry and some 
hundred or more runaway slaves near the 
vilage of Santo Amaro, six miles from 
the capital of Sao Paulo. The fugitives 
escaped into the woods; a day or two 
after, however, some of them were cap- 
tured within a few miles of Santos and 
were taken back into the interior. Al- 
though this fray has in no way affected 
the march of events connected with the 
abolition of slavery, being an altogether 
casual thing, it must be mentioned, for it 
is one of the few episodes that have found 
their way into the European press in rela- 
tion to present doings here. Having a 
savor of blood and disorder, it would be 
generally read with more avidity than 
would a humdrum narrative of peaceable 
emancipation. 

The president of the province was un- 
tiring ; he tried as hard to stem the run- 
ning stream from the plantations as he 
strove to induce the immigration current 
into them. It was a sorry time for him 
—he himself a planter and owner of 
slaves right in the very heart of the dis- 
trict whence was the greatest exodus. 

The only topic of conversation was 
about the slaves, how many had run away, 
how many had been captured, and so on. 
Every day in the public places of resort 
could be heard such as this, “ Twenty 
of So-and-So’s slaves have run away,” 
“Twelve have fled from this plantation,” 
“Ten from that,” and this interlarded in 
the slave-owning centres by attacks on the 
president as wanting in force or energy. 
These attacks were unfair, seeing that he 
had given a form to the flow of incoming 
laborers and had had every soldier at his 
disposition stationed at the most likely 
points to recapture the runaways; so en- 
tirely and so well did he carry out his 
duty before the law, that the abolitionist 
papers assailed him mercilessly. Just at 
this time, when he was being equally 
abused on the one hand by the hard task- 
masters and on the other by the abolition- 
ists, a group of the coffee-growers in a 
very rich district, some even reputed 
friends of his, sent a memorial on the 4th 
of September to the ministry in which 
the president was very hardly dealt with. 
Little did the memorialists think what 
they were doing; little did they dream 
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signatures would have to figure in history 
as it necessarily must. It was sent to 
prolong slavery, but, instead, it was its 
death-warrant. The memorial was laid 
before the sitting Parliament, when com- 
ments in a desultory way were passed 
upon it. The Rio de Janeiro planters 
generally upheld it, they being anything 
but pleased at the march of abolitionist 
ideas. For one moment only did the 
memorial fulfil its mission; the next un- 
did it in a manner never thought of by the 
senders. In the upper chamber Senator 
Antonio Prado rose to demand an exam- 
ination into the administration of the 
province of Sao Paulo; not to screen the 
president, but to throw into relief the im- 
portant services he had rendered. Then 
the senator, who was minister of agricul- 
ture when the law of the 28th of Septem. 
ber, 1885, was passed and put in force, 
commenced a very notable speech, which 
shattered forever all the hopes of the me- 
morialists, whose wish was to prolong 
slavery through the nineteenth century. 
He simply reviewed the efforts that were 
being made to abolish slavery, showed up 
the great unfairness of the memorial in 
accusing him who as much as any one 
was striving to keep things within bounds ; 
then he said that, although it was he to 
whose lot had fallen the duty of seeing 
the 1885 law enforced, he was one of the 
first to acknowledge its inadequacy to 
meet existing requirements, which were, 
that a definite short period be marked as 
the end of slavery ; for, said he, the only 
means whereby it could be enforced was 
by having a soldier to watch each individ- 
ual slave. He then told the ministry, his 
late colleagues, that if they did not pre- 
pare by next session Something definite, 
he would be obliged to break with them. 
The effects of this speech were enor- 
mous; many politicians who previously 
were almost silent on the slavery question 
now spoke out freely. Senator Dantas 
and other abolitionists claimed Senator 
Prado as being one of them. The memo- 
rialists, though, ground their teeth; they 
saw too late what they had done; they 
had roused the but slowly smouldering 
embers of abolition in the Senate into a 
bright devouring flame which is not des- 
tined to diminish until it has burned every 
vestige of slavery out of the land. 
Hitherto only two comparatively un- 
known provinces of the north had liber- 
ated their slaves ; now, however, the chief 
province of the empire was in arms 
against slavery. A Sao Paulo senator 
was leading the van; the port of Santos 
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had long since abolished it from its mu- 
nicipality; the capital of the province also 
was free; and now commenced in right 
earnest the emancipation of the plantation 
slaves, those who had hitherto earned all 
the wealth. From the day of his cele- 
brated speech the senator never ceased to 
hasten the downfall of slavery; even 
those who were against him furthered the 
cause, by unfairly abusing him, and in 
more than one place in the interior were 
hideous thoughts of assassination put into 
word form concerning him. 

Abolitionist principles grew on, they 
could not be stopped now; so former op- 
ponents joined Senator Prado in calling 
together a great meeting of the planters in 
Sao Paulo on the 15th of December last, 
when a society was formed for accelerat- 
ing emancipation. It was resolved that 
the extreme limit of slavery should be 
three years, and that the slaves during 
those three years should be paid small 
salaries. These proposals were agreed to 
by the owners of several thousands of 
slaves. Others, however, more convinced 
of the necessity of speedy abolition, pro- 
posed immediate and unconditional eman- 
cipation. Although this was a really 


noble proposal, the meeting, which was 
only of a private character, could not agree 


to it, for if it were agreed to ana could be 
enforced, there would be no further need 
for the society. The society was formed 
to bring about the end of slavery within 
three years, thus enabling the poorer own- 
ers to make arrangements in the way of 
building houses and otherwise preparing 
for colonists, but at the same time those 
who nobly granted immediate and uncon- 
ditional freedom would be doubly welcome 
as members, for they by their example 
would lend enormous moral aid to the so- 
ciety. 

So ended the meeting; passing another 
milestone on the road to freedom. Its 
etfects were felt at once. The next day 
an octogenarian, Senhor Candido Serra, 
granted unconditional freedom to one hun- 
dred and fifty slaves ; and every day since 
has swelled the list, either by grants of 
immediate unconditional freedom or by 
promise of liberty at the end of 1888 with 
payment to commence at once. It is esti- 
mated that from the 15th of December 
last till the end of the year more than 
twenty-five hundred slaves were uncondi- 
tionally freed. 

In order that some idea of the value in 
money of the great work now going on may 
be given, let it be stated that the govern- 
ment statistics taken from the registry of 
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the slaves after the passing of the law in 
1885 show that the province of Sao Paulo 
had 107,329 slaves, who at the government 
valuation were worth 7,300,000/, Nowthe 
transfer of this enormous sum from the 
pockets of the masters to the pockets of 
their slaves is no small matter. The sac- 
ritice, moreover, does not end there, see- 
ing that in future all slaves will have to be 
paid from 252. to 30/. a year, for which 
probably much less service than formerly 
will be rendered. Thus an owner to-day 
of one hundred slaves may be said to give 
away a Capital of 7,000/.,, and, besides 
this, will have in the future to pay 2,500/. 
a year as wages. The fact that hitherto 
the banks have advanced money on ac- 
count of slaves is a proof that they were 
considered a valuable and realizable prop- 
erty. 

From the foregoing it will be gathered 
that abolition is far advanced in the prov- 
ince of Sao Paulo. Probably never was 
such'a great social revolution carried so 
near its end ina happier manner ; certainly 
events have been arranging themselves to 
this end during the past three or four 
years, but the most sanguine could never 
have hoped for so peaceable a solution of 
so difficult a problem. As before said, 
much of this satisfactory result is due to 
the pacific nature of the Brazilians, which 
does not easily lend itself to the creation 
of greater social troubles than those of 
wordy wars. Were it otherwise, some 
much stouter resistance would be made to 
the disorganization of family life now go- 
ing on. There are many families who 
formerly had a goodly number of domestic 
slaves beside the plantation hands, who 
now have none, so they themselves are 
doing what they can of the work —all, 
however, animated by the thought that this 
labor trouble once passed can never re- 
turn again. 

So much for the province of Sao Paulo, 
the richest in the empire. In less than 
two years, possibly in only one, slavery 
will be of the past, and then there will be 
nothing to prevent its growing more gar- 
den-like and prosperous. 

When, however, we look into the slavery 
question the rosiest spectacles can but 
show a little cloud of sorrow on the horizon 
of those who are not so favored as these 
Paulistas are. The province of Rio de 
Janeiro, for instance, is apparently doomed 
to suffer owing to thé comparative poor- 
ness of the soil and, what is worse, to the 
increasing sterility of the old plantations 
which have produced coffee these many 
past years. There are hundreds of plan- 
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tations in the province of Sao Paulo where 
the average annual yield of coffee is thir- 
ty-two pounds (one arroba) per fifteen to 
twenty trees, taking the new trees with 
the old. On new plantations formed on 
lately-felled virgin forest lands with the 
richest soil, the yield has been as much as 
thirty-two pounds per seven to ten trees. 
As this extraordinary production cannot 
last, the estimate of fifteen to twenty trees 
will represent in a general way the crop 
of the good plantations in Sao Paulo. In 
the province of Rio de Janeiro this yield 
would be very exceptional, the general 
average not being more than thirty-two 
pounds per thirty to sixty trees, and, be- 
sides this, the land there is much steeper, 
hence more difficult to cultivate, and fewer 
trees per acre can be planted. It has 
been well said that the working of the 
plantations in the province of Sao Paulo 
by colonists and free laborers is possible 
because the land not only produces coffee, 
but owing to its richness cereals can be 
planted within the rows of trees; whereas 
in Rio the soil will not generally permit 
this. Thus a planter in Sao Paulo could 
contract with his colonists to grant them 
half the value of the crop as payment, by 
which a thrifty colonist family might save 
from 40/. to 5o/.a year. As the trees in 


the province of Rio do not yield half those 
of Sao Paulo, as they are also much more 
difficult to cultivate, and as cereals cannot 
be grown between them, the colonist could 
not expect to save more than 20/. to 304. 


ayear. There is much reason, therefore, 
with the Rio planter when he says he can- 
not accompany his Sao Paulo brother in 
a rapid emancipation; the stern fact re- 
mains, however, that he wilk have to 
whether he likes it or not, for most surely 
the slaves will run away to Sao Pauio, 
where they are free—and then? Sao 
Paulo will be enriched by a superabun- 
dance of laborers, and Rio correspondingly 
injured. 

Proposals have been made to the gov- 
ernment to do something fo aid the Rio 
planter ; it is difficult to see how, or what; 
if it can, it certainly ought to be done, for 
this unhinging of the social balance can- 
not do other than produce considerable 
friction between the two provinces. Up 
to the present time the Rio coffee has 
commanded a better price than that of 
Sao Paulo from Santos, because of greater 
care in the preparation; in this way the 
Rio planter’s small crop is in some degree 
compensated by a slightly better price. 
This careful harvesting and burnishing of 
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all that are discolored and ill-shaped, of 
course means a much greater expenditure 
of labor; which is another obstacle in the 
Rio man’s road towards substituting paid 
for now unpaid labor, if he still wishes to 
send his coffee in the same state to the 
market as now. The outlook, however, is 
possibly darker than the reality will be if 
the Rio planters will but resolve at once 
on a present sacrifice. The experience 
of the province of Sao Paulo shows that a 
proportion of the slaves will remain to 
work on the plantations when freed and 
paid a small salary; already are the lib- 
erated slaves of plantations in one district 
migrating to other plantations seeking 
work, and this not in isolated instances. 
Here, then, we come straight to the root 
of the difficulty —a question of money. 
The Rio men, therefore, who now have 
revenues of one, two, three, or four thou- 
sand pounds a year will have to be content 
for a while with perhaps only half this. 
If they thus elect to follow their Sao Paulo 
brethren in freeing and paying their slaves, 
the export of coffee from Rio will not di- 
minish —a thing to be profoundly hoped 
for. 

This captivating of the emancipated 
negroes by payment of wages is cheaper 
than the paying of colonists, who expect 
much more money, besides better house 
accommodation and other comforts. Of 
course there will at first be difficulties in 
satisfactorily organizing paid labor-gangs 
out of those who have hitherto been 
unpaid. The problem, though, is soon 
reduced to its simplest terms. 

1 Slavery is moribund. 

2. Laborers henceforth must be paid. 
For the Rio planter which would be bet- 
ter, to force the slaves to procure freedom 
by flight to Sao Paulo or grant them free- 
dom and pay now, so as to induce part of 
them to remain? The choice is one not 
to be dallied with; it must be made now, 
and the sooner the better for the Rio 
coffee-grower, who should bear in mind 
that the negro would naturally prefer the 
province of Rio to that of Sao Paulo, be- 
cause it is warmer. 

Had the landed proprietors of England 
foreseen their present dark days, they 
would have said that life would be impos- 
sible. Itis notso, There is much hard- 
ship certainly ; still, life goes on, and the 
numbers of the people increase. The 
Brazilian planter, though, has the future 
pretty well laid out before him, so that he 
can conform to it if he is wise and not 
caught unprepared. In another way he is 


the beans, and the removal by hand of | better off than his English confrére, whose 
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broad acres cannot be tilled to advantage | 


because of the competition of India, the 
United States, and Australia. Wheat, 
barley, rye, etc., can be grown in many | 
places ; not so coffee. So with a govern- 
ing influence in the coffee market of the 
world, the Brazilians are well off, seeing 
they cannot be undersold. The planters 
have only to seek more economical means 
for the production of coffee to continue to 
receive revenues as great as the present 
ones. It seems, therefore, that the period 
of trouble is in their hands to remove, 
whereas the English proprietors see day 
by day new fields developing which make 
theirs less and less useful. 

Before concluding this sketch it will be 
well to mention a few facts relative to the 
present production of coffee in the prov- 
ince of Sao Paulo, and its influence on 
emancipation here. Inthe year 1886 there 
was avery large crop, which under ordi- 
nary circumstances would have meant a 
fall in prices. It happened, though, be- 
fore the gathering of the coffee a sharp 
frost attacked the plantations on the 13th 
of May; a large number of them in the 
middle and sonthern parts of the province 
were seriously injured, especially those in 
low-lying lands. The trees that escaped 
the frost and those, too, of other planta- 
tions all suffered from the great cold. It 
will be readily understood that the combi- 
nation of two such things as a very large 
crop — which naturally weakens the trees, 
which here are not annually pruned — and 
the effect of intense cold in such a shrub 
as the coffee bush, destroyed all possibil- 
ity of acrop in 1887. Asa matter of fact, 
only the new plantations in the north-west 
part of the province produced fairly well. 
As soon as it was known in the market 
that there would be little or no crop in 
1887 the price of coffee went up in leaps | 
and bounds until it was more than double | 
its original price. It has been estimated | 
that owing to this great rise in price, more | 
than twoand a half millions sterling above | 
what was expected fell into the pockets of | 
the Brazilian coffee-growers. | 

The very small crop of 1887 caused the | 
stocks to be drawn upon, so that the price 
has been maintained, and is likely to re- | 
main high, for although the prospects of | 
the coming crop of 1888 are very favora- | 
ble, much of it will be required to replace | 
the reserve stocks, and supply an ever- | 
increasing consumption of coffee. 

The effect on the abolition of slavery 
of these high prices cannot be over-esti- 
mated. The very large crop of 1886 al- 
lowed any planters who had debts to wipe 
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them away, and it put them in such good 
humor that now the Sao Paulo planters 
can see a way to paying their laborers for 
producing coffee and still have large reve- 
nues. No time could have been more 


propitious than the present for the trans- 
formation, so that it may be said of the 
Paulistas that they have fallen on happy 
times for their emancipation, and they 
have probably passed through the fire with 
less trouble than the most sanguine ever 


hoped. 


WALTER J. HAMMOND, 
Jundiahy, Province of Sao Paulo: January rs, 1888, 


POSTSCRIPT. 

SINCE the foregoing was written, the 
march of events, then considered very 
rapid, has become ten times more so, 
Then, a few planters had given uncondi- 
tional liberty to their slaves, and a goodly 
number had marked a fixed term as the 
end of slavery. Now, however, one of 
man’s greatest cruelties to his kind, slav- 
ery, is virtually abolished in the province 
of Sao Paulo. The exception now is to 
find the planter who adheres to the fixed 
term of bondage, all the most important 
families having given absolute freedom to 
their slaves. 

The work has been done so quietly and 
so unostentatiously, that verily the thought 
is raised whether the Latins are not less 
excitable than the Anglo-Saxons and Teu- 
tons — whether they are not more capable 
of great deeds of quiet philanthropy than 
the phlegmatic Saxon or Teuton. It is of 
daily occurrence to read that such and 
such a one has given freedom to his 
slaves, each one of whom was purchased 
atfrom 1oo/.to 2007. At first the journals 
weaved a few wordy laurels about these 
emancipators’ heads; now, all matters re- 
lating to freedom are relegated into a 
special column of Eancipagoes, and noth- 
ing more. 

Surely there is a great and glorious 
movement going on here; surely, if we do 
not, history will throw into high relief the 


| generous manner of the Brazilian emanci- 


pation, the cheerful self-sacrifice this peo- 
ple has made. Ought we to imagine it 
possible for a sexagenarian owner to be 
enthusiastic or glad at this transforma- 
tion? Certainly not. Were not the very 
seeds of his life planted amongst slavery? 
were not his roots watered by the labor of 
bondsmen? Howcan we hope for such a 
stretching forwards to hail the dawn of 
liberty? Still, be it said, the old, the 
young, the rich, the poor, have behaved 
most nobly in the matter. 
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A new life has been commenced here, 
and all seem to feel that the so-dreaded 
transformation is not so dreadful after all, 
and that soon, where the talent gave but 
twofold, it henceforth may yield perhaps 
fourfold. 

One feature, though, has a cloud of 
doubt overshadowing it. What will be 
the final settling-place of the freed ne- 
groes? Quite naturally these ignorant 
black ones as soon as liberated hasten to 
see the nearest city, which they have 
heard of, but perhaps never beheld. They 
go, they spend the little money they have, 
and in many cases return to the planta- 
tions and ask to be put on as hired labor- 
ers. This would indicate a most satisfac- 
tory state of affairs were they allowed to 
do so; in not a few cases, though, they 
are refused, because the owner, having 
had the trouble of arranging colonists in 
their absence, has become accustomed to, 
and perhaps prefers, white laborers, or he 
really has no work to give. Some of the 
negroes are not worthy of being put on 
again, but with others there is hardship ; 
what could be more natural than that a 
son On attaining freedom should seek his 
mother, from whose side he possibly had 
been sold many years before. This pos- 


sibility of reunion of families not only 


would exercise an enormous influence on 
those newly freed, but the fact that so 
many seek this reunion augurs well for 
them as material out of which faithful 
laborers could be formed. 

Since the beginning of this year, it is 
estimated that fifty thousand slaves have 
been liberated in the province of Sao 
Paulo. 

The work, though not complete, is yet 
very far advanced, and the time for the final 
blow is quite within reasonable measure- 
ment. In evidence of this, on the 25th of 
February, there was an enormous popular 
demonstration to Senator Prado in recog- 
tion of his services in the cause of free- 
dom. The day being his birthday, it was 
resolved not only to give him a handsome 
present, but to emancipate at any cost the 
last remaining one hundred and eighty 
slaves in the capital city of Sao Paulo. 
The spectacle was delightful in every way ; 
never before were the streets so thronged, 
and there was not one case of disorder in 
this manifestation of joy, which lasted two 
days. 

In imitation of this, Campinas, the 
third city in importance, and the chief 
centre of agriculture in the province, has 
marked Easter Sunday as the day of its 
redemption. As this city and municipal- 
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ity was once the greatest stronghold of 
slavery in the province, the value of this 
spontaneous emancipation is very great. 
In the provincial assembly, which has just 
completed its annual session, a measure 
has been passed imposing a yearly tax of 
40/. on all slaves; as the value of a slave is 
now not more than 70/4, it is clear that this 
impost will eradicate the institution alto- 
gether. The same assembly also voted the 
necessary means for the incoming of one 
hundred thousand immigrants during the 
present year, and as a final act prior to 
the closing of the session the members 
sent a petition to the general parliament 
asking that slavery may be abolished at 
once. 

And last of all, the Cotegipe ministry 
has fallen, and been replaced by one that 
is pledged to mark the day which shal! be 
the last in Brazil with society divided 
into two classes, the bond and the free. 
This ministry includes two declared cham- 
pions of abolition, Senators Joao Alfredo, 
now prime minister, and Antonio Prado, 
ex-minister of agriculture, now minister of 
foreign affairs. The others are all wedded 
to an early abolition of slavery, and, if 
unintentional, the fact is very notable, that 
there are two ministers from the province 
of Sao Paulo, a thing which had at any 
time been remarkable, but which now is 
exceedingly important, seeing that Sao 
Paulo is in the vanguard of the army of 


liberty. 
W. J. H. 





From The Westminster Review. 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN 
CITIES. 

THE most wonderful feature in the 
growth and expansion of the young nation 
in the vast territory covered by the United 
States is the number and variety of its 
cities. The enemies of protection claim 
that the extent and magnitude of these 
centres of population are proofs of the 
slowly demoralizing influences of the doc- 
trine which they detest ; that the stimulus 
to home manufactures, which results in the 
building of centres and outlets for them, 
is a mere diversion of the national force, 
which might be more symmetrically dis- 
tributed; and that millions of men and 
women in America would be infinitely 
better off had they never migrated from 
country to city. The ungenerous advo- 
cates of a “ know-nothing ” policy like that 
of other days mourn because the invading 
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Irish, Danes, and Swedes, the thrifty En- | been instrumental in beautifying many a 
glish and Scotch, and the economical and | city site that would otherwise have been 
pushing German buy up the farms which | most ordinary. 

have been deserted by the native tillers of| Doubtless the multiplication of manu- 
the soil, who grow weary of rusticity, and | factures has operated as a powerful mag- 
“ move in’ to adjacent cities, where they} net to draw the populations of New En- 
can enjoy the benefits, and where they/ gland, the Middle States, and many re- 
take the risk of the curses, of co-opera- | gions of the nearer West and South, into 
tion. In the populous eastern sections|the cities. An enterprising capitalist 
of the United States, the farmer’s son | suddenly discovered that it was no longer 
quits the homestead at an early age; he | needful, thanks to the heavy duties on 
hates the sight of moss-grown roofs, de-| foreign goods established by protection, 


caying, venerable fences, and dilapidated 
buildings ; the immemorial meadows and 


mechanic, or a professional or commercial 
man in the city, where he has sidewalks, 
gas and electric lights, daily journals, the 
theatre, the fashionable “saloon,” the 
hotel corridor (a public lounging-place in 
American cities), rather than the certain, 
but hard and somewhat joyless, indepen- 
dence of the farmer. If he is capable, as 
well as industrious, he pays off the inev- 
itable mortgage on the paternal acres, and 
often brings the old folks to town, a change 
in their existence which they seem to 
accept readily enough. All over New 


England and the Middle States this migra- 
tion from country to city is steadily going 


on; and every day and every hour the 
foreign peasant, emancipated and enlight- 
ened by the very nature of his surround- 
ings, is silently occupying the deserted 
farmhouses andacres. The O’Briensand 
M‘Gallaghans, the Durands and La Places, 
‘the Steins and Griindlers, the Aksakoffs 
and Levys, are in the places of the Smiths 
and Allens, and Emersons and Thorpes, 
and Coreys and Cheneys and Winthrops. 
The Yankee has gone to “town,” and 
there he proposes to remain. For him 
the country has become simply a place in 
which to grow hay and rs. to spend 
summer vacations in, a tract to whizz 
through in railway journeys, mainly taken 
at night. [Even when he is rich, he does 
not take that delight in a country house 
which is so marke| a characteristic of 
Europeans. Perhaps he does not need 
the country house so much, for many of 
his cities are simply grown-up villages, 
not hemmed in and stifled. No remnants 
of the rude times of ol.J, no frowning for- 
tifications rendering narrow and uncom- 
fortable streets, ant high and gloomy 
houses necessary, are to be found in the 
United States. If the farmer has come 
to town he has brought with him, uncon- 


|to import gloves 
| France. 
historic pastures have for him no charm, | of gloves in 
and he prefers a precarious existence as a | changed its primitive 


from England - and 
He established a manufactory 
a thriving town, which soon 
name for the more 
explicit one of Gloversville. He at first 
sent out the work to be done “by the 
piece”? in the surrounding farmhouses, 
reserving only the finishing for the manu- 
factory. By-and-by the industry grew; 
rivals appeared in the field, and North 
Gloversville was created. The farmers’ 
daughters and sons, interested in the vil- 
lage life by their new employment, were 
gradually drawn to Gloversville and North 
Gloversville, and did not return to the 
homesteads. Presently, Gloversville and 
North Gloversville were united by a street, 
and formed one city, with a mayor, a com- 
mon council, a board of aldermen, and a 
police force of five men with a chief. The 
farmers’ sons were transformed into mem- 
bers of the city government; and a farm- 
er’s daughter became ‘the wife of the 
mayor. United Gloversville, in its local 
newspapers, extolled the progress of civil- 
ization attainable only in cities, and a 
farmer’s son, wielding the editorial pen, 
ridiculed the slowness and steadiness of 
the rural community from which he him- 
self had sprung. An occasional epidemic, 
a financial crash or formidable immorality, 
were not regarded as incidents arising 
from the crowding into cities, but as the 
penalties for weaknesses inherent in hu- 
man nature, and as possible in country as 
in town. 

This is by no means an imaginary case ; 
it is the history of the growth of hundreds 
of large communities throughout the 
United States. but the encouragement 
given to home manufactures is by no 
means the main incentive to the desertion 
of the country districts by the native 
American. Neither is the cause of that 
desertion to be found in any unworthy 
| disdain of agriculture as a pursuit; but 
jrather in a deliberate rejection of small 
farming by every person who is blessed 





sciously, a feeling for fresh air and space, | with ambition and active wits, because he 
for “front yards ” and orchards, which has | is anxious for luxury, quick riches, excite- 
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ment, struggles, social attrition. Even if 
he can only decorate his career with a 
succession of partial failures, he prefers 
such a life to the study of the changes in 
the weather, to the watching of the slow 
maturing of crops and stock. He wishes 
to bring the world to his door ; to feel that 
five or six railways open avenues from 
his chosen residence to the world at large ; 
that the magical band of the telegraph 
binds him to Paris and Pekin. He sub- 
scribes to all new inventions, not merely 
because they impress him as useful and 
pleasing, but because he wishes to “ keep 
up his city’s record.” “We have more 
telephones in operation in Leadville than 
there are in all Paris to-day,” said a citi- 
zen of Colorado’s mushroom community 
four or five years ago, and he triumphantly 
proved this statement. The newly en- 
riched inhabitant of a city will give twenty, 
fifty, or a hundred thousand dollars to 
the foundation of a risky new enterprise, 
simply because he wishes to check the 
andacity or the rivalry of a neighboring 
town. He knows that in his obituary no- 
tice this donation will be cited, and that it 
will be followed by the words “ esteemed 
and enterprising old resident, always fore- 
most in promoting the’ good of the city.” 
He feels the same proud interest in his 
city that the Frenchman takes in his fam- 
ily; he might leave ten thousand dollars 
to a university, and nothing to his only 
son, if the latter happened to be worth- 
less; but the Frenchman would need to 
be stirred by an earthquake before he 
would do this. 

Our business in the present article is 
not, however, so much with the causes of 
the fact that two-fifths of the population 
of the United States are in cities, as with 
the memories and extremely varied as- 
pects of those cities, old and new, whether 
sprung from the stimulation of our manu- 
factures, or grown up naturally within the 
last two and a half centuries because of 
their geographical positions, carved out 
of the wilderness in obedience to the de- 
mands of those mighty moving forces, the 
locomotive or electric telegraph, or sprung 
up on coal and iron and lime-stone beds, 
or beside fat slopes reeking with petro- 
leum, or on prairies from which are annu- 
ally exported almost countless thousands 
of cattle, and swine and millions upon mil- 
lions of bushels of grain. Although in 
passing these cities in review we may not 
find any marked diversity of architecture, 
we shall discover, in sites and surround- 
ing scenery, in character and composition 
of population, in temperament and degrees 
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of energy, the very widest range. The 
saints have bestowed their revered names 
upon many cities in America; but have 
allowed Saint Paul and Saint Augustine 
to be utterly diverse, Saint Louis and San 
Francisco to have little in common. The 
pious fervor of the early Catholic explorers 
has left its mark on the nomenclature, but 
on nothing else. The very manner in 
which the names of the saint-christened 
towns are pronounced by the resident 
generations in this nineteenth century 
shows that for them the saintly appellation 
has lost its meaning. In like manner no 
dweller in Manhattan ever thinks of Mew 
York in contradistinction to the o/d York 
beyond the sea. He pronounces the name 
as if it were all one word. But listen to 
the Englishman. In his unctuous em- 
phasis on the ew, you at once find ample 
recognition of the old York, and explana- 
tion of the origin of the name. Two things 
must invariably impress the intelligent 
foreigner for the first time travelling 
through the United States. The first is 
the large number of cities near each other 
—so much at variance with his precon- 
ceived notions about a “new country.” 
Boston, with its 400,000 people and with 
its five-and-twenty or thirty tributary cit- 
ies, each ranging from 30,000 to 60,000 
population, is but six hours from New 
York, with 1,100,000, and Brooklyn — “ the 
old bedroom of New York” — with its 
600,000, and Jersey City with its 150,000. 
Close at hand, too, are Newark with 130,- 
ooo and a number of minor cities, on the 
great route to Philadelphia, with its goo,- 
000, and Baltimore, with its 400,000, and 
Washington, with its 150,000. There are 
no such city centres as these in most Con- 
tinental countries, and in Great Britain 
nothing exactly comparable to it. Ina 
Latin country, it would be impossible for 
two cities of the size of New York and 
Philadelphia to exist within three hours 
of each other; the “centralization ” would 
inevitably build up one at the expense of 
the other. If Chateaubriand could return 
to earth, and take a journey over the sec- 
tion which he visited when it was a wil- 
derness a hundred years ago, what would 
he say to this splendid chain of cities, each 
vying with each in commerce, in the crea- 
tion of institutions of learning, in amassing 
wealth, and in securing the greatest good 
of the greatest number? He would fancy 
himself the victim of some phantasma- 
goria. The generous rivalry of States, 
the active individual initiative so general 
in America, the constant influx of foreign 
population, and the vast manufacturing 
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interests of the last thirty years, have | cardinal principle the non-admission of 
done in one century what under a different | native Americans; but in less than three 


system or series of systems, could not 
have been accomplished in five hundred 
years. 

The number and importance of these 
cities would impress the foreigner, but no 
more than one other and singular fact, 
especially if he happened to be familiar 
with the English language — viz., the fact 
that from Portland, Maine, to Portland, 
Oregon —a distance of more than three 
thousand miles —no trace of a distinct 
dialect is to be found. The man from 
Maine, even though he may be of inferior 
education and limited capacity, can com- 
pletely understand the man of Oregon. 
There is no peasant with a fatozs ; there 
is no rough Northumbrian burr; in point 
of fact, there is no brogue. The nasal 
twang of the dweller on the Atlantic coast 
is lost in the soft and misty climate of the 
north Pacific; the sharp and aggressive 
tone of the New Yorker is not at all like 
the mellow and persuasive accents of the 
dweller in New Orleans; but no dialect 
offers its barrier; no farmer turns away 
his head when you ask him the way on 
the road, and answers that he does not 


understand ; no section boasts of a written | 
. . 1 | 
and spoken language differing from the | 


official one of the country; there are no 
thirteen names for a plough in as many 
separate townships, as there are in a cer- 
tain district in southern France. A trav- 
eller, well known to us, while making an 
extensive journey on horseback, in the 
heart of the wild North Carolina moun- 
tains, encountered a country maiden who 
complained that “ you-uns do not talk like 
we-uns,” but she was obliged to contess 


that she understood everything said to} 


her. Phrases, forms of expression, words 
taken from the soil and from local usages 
are naturally very varied; but the com- 
mon language is firmly grounded in every 
city and country district; and even in 
Louisiana and in California, where there 
are still French and Spanish speaking 
populations, their speech is gradually 
melting in the English crucible. Even 
the Germans, when they come in enor- 
mous numbers to new tracts, and form the 
overwhelming majority of the population, 


never succeed in imposing language or | 


dialect. It is true that they make no 
efforts to do so, preferring rather to flow 
into the Anglo-Saxon mould; but efforts, 
were they made, would be worse than 
useless. 








Some twenty years ago the| 


Germans resident in Saint Louis founded | 
the Germania Club, which has for its | 


years there were two hundred American 
names upon its list of membership. 
Though the number of Germans in Amer- 
ica is enormous, they have never been able 
to maintain more than one first-class Ger- 
man theatre—the theatre of Teutonic 
Opera in New York City. The comedy 
theatres in the Western cities for German- 
speaking populations are very far below 
the level of such institutions in the Fa- 
therland, and one day will totally disap- 
pear. The reason for this is to be found 
in the fondness of the rising generation 
of German-Americans for a dramatic lit- 
erature which savors of their surround- 
ings, which speaks to them of their daily 
life and its joys and its sorrows, and not 
one which portrays a far distant social 
status and one entirely unsympathetic 
with democracy. 

Despite all that has been done by a 
hurrying, greedy civilization, anxious for 
shelter and comfort of the best kind, but 
in no wise worried about exterior orna- 
mentation, many American cities are abun- 
dantly supplied with picturesque elements. 
Sometimes a noble occasion has been lost ; 
as ia San Francisco, where the palaces of 
the wealthy merchants and railway mag- 
nates are arranged along the sandhills 
without any regard for the general effect. 
A little forethought and the employment 
of builders of artistic perception would 
have given San Francisco a grouping 
worthy of the best days of antique archi- 
tecture. There is a grotesque pathos in 
the location of the principal cemeteries of 
the city, on the topmost of the dunes ; as 
if the dead and their final earthly home 
were to be set more directly in evidence 
than the palaces and the artistic achieve- 
ments of the living. San Francisco is not 
favored with such noble neighbors as her 
more northward sister, Portland, Oregon. 
Portland has, when the skies are propi- 
tious, an outlook over mountains which 
have no need to be envious of the Bernese 
Alps. There is nothing in Switzerland 
more nobly impressive than the beautiful 
and ethereal outline of Mount Hood, as 
seen through the forest and openings from 
the precipitous hills at the back of Port- 
land. The chief city of Oregon is rather 
rectilinear, but looks very little like the 
typical Western town in other respects. 
Society is clannish, and shows the effect 
of its long isolation from the eastern por- 
tion of the country — before railways came 
across the continent to it—in a certain 
shyness, not to say jealousy, with regard 
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to strangers. It is wealthy, and its culti- | 
vated people are fond of good music and 
literature, although, perhaps to their | 
shame be it said, the best theatre in the 
city is the Chinese one. The Chinese in- 
dividual can scarcely be called pictur- 
esque ; but the exterior decoration of his 
shops and such dwellings as he erects is 
decidedly so. He puts a note of color, if 
not of gaiety, into the rather sombre West- 
ern life. His meekness and almost inva- 
riable good humor are in strong contrast 
with the ferocity and brutal lack of polite- 
ness of underbred natives. His industry 
never fails; the visitor, in his promenades 
in Portland, invariably finds stout, red- 
faced Irishmen sunning themselves at the 
doors of their grog-shops, but never is a | 
Chinaman seen idling away the precious 
moments of his existence. The gravity 
—we had almost said stolidity — of the 
Chinamen at their theatres, in the pres- 
ence of the representation of grand and 
thrilling episodes in their national history, 
is quite striking. The magnificence of 
these theatres is mainly in costume. The 
stuffs, the tapestries, the embroideries, 
the weapons and banners and insignia, 
which belong to the Chinese theatres of 
Portland and San Francisco are worth 





many hundreds of thousands of dollars, | 


| honorable as 
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rasping diction is both ludicrous and de- 
pressing. The rdles of women are invari- 
ably filled by men, who act with a certain 
grossness; but there is rarely anything 
calculated to shock refinement or modesty 
shown at the Chinese theatres in the west- 
ern cities. The same praise cannot be 
accorded the native theatrical institutions. 
The Varieties theatre is a vile cancer, 
which is eating the life out of many a 
community in the United States, and no- 
where, probably, is there a viler one than 
in Portland in Oregon. It is to be hoped 
that in time the municipality may provide 
for the native working-classes within its 
limits entertainments as decent, sober, and 
those which the Chinese 
have provided for themselves. To this a 
Western critic will at once reply that the 
Varieties are visited only by the lower 
classes of Americans, and that the vice 
of these classes stops there; whereas the 
Chinese —decent enough in public —are 
in private profoundly immoral, having, in 
fact, no sense of what morality is. We 
are convinced that this statement is exag- 
gerated. The Varieties theatre — with its 
cheap debit of the corruptions of Europe 
and of the great cities of the American 
Atlantic coast — does reach and corrupt 
other than the lowest American classes. 


and are made in China expressly for these | A theatre into which decent women will 


institutions. The managers must derive| not go, but which their husbands and 
great profits from their business, for every | brothers think it no shame occasionally to 
night the theatres are crowded with sol- | frequent, is a public danger which cannot 
emn Chinamen in black trousers, blue | be too soon done away with. 

blouses, felt slippers with enormously} Exteriorly the Chinese quarter in San 
thick soles and square, turned-up toes, and | Francisco is not at all picturesque; but 
with their heads covered with black Amer- | its subterranean burrows are quite as mys- 
ican slouch hats, beneath which their pig-| terious and startling as any in Venice or 
tails are carefully tucked away. There is| Constantinople. How these extraordinary 
no curtain to the stage; entrances and|dwellings beneath the streets-were con- 
exits are made by the same door; a war-/ structed is a source of wonder. There 
rior dispenses with a horse, and simply | are cellars and sub-cellars, and yet cellars 


simulates the action of mounting one; he 
fights with invisible enemies, and contin- 
ues chattering like a magpie without pro- 





below these latter; shelves in dark re- 
cesses where whole families bestow them- 
selves for the night—one family above 


voking either smile or tear from his audi- 
ence. The Chinese tragedian despises 
such artifices as the actors of the Western 
world resort to; the whole play upon the 
stage being the work of imagination, it is 


| another, like the dead in a Spanish ceme- 
|tery; Lilliputian rooms, where opium- 
| smokers lie coiled together; and shaky 
| wooden staircases, seemingly leading into 
| bottomless pits, but presently conducting 


easy to imagine an army, a City, a horse, | 
a band of robbers ; one or two central fig- 

ures are necessary to fix the attention. | 
There are two methods of delivery, totally 

distinct: one colloquial, and seeming to| 
have some human nature init; the other | 
a kind of rant, generally inflicted upon the | 
audience by a gorgeously dressed person- | 
age, who serves as chorus, or to point the | 
moral; the effect of his monosyllabic and | 


to some rookery inhabited by half a hun- 
dred Chinamen, whose annual rental can- 
not be much more than fifty cents each! 
In the wealthier sections of the quarter 
there are elegant tea-houses, where, at a 
moderate expense, one may taste tea more 
healthily exhilarating than the best Cham- 
pagne wines ; and where one may now and 
then see a respectable merchant, clad in 
silks, lost in the opium trance. The tem- 
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ples are rarely impressive; they are 
merely small balls with tapers burning in 
them before the carven images of departed 
Chinese worthies — not deities, but good 
men canonized, as it were. The priests 
profess to believe in the miraculous pow- 
ers of the images, but there is a comical 
twinkle in their almond eyes when they 
describe the pranks of the images to an 
Anglo-Saxon visitor. 

Incomparable servants —these silent- 
footed, smooth faced sons of the East — 
and destined to make their way into mil- 
lions of households beyond the Rocky 
Mountains one day, when hostile legisla- 
tion is at an end; when, in short, the 
American workman has learned how to live 
economically, and is no longer afraid of 
being ruined by ‘“ Chinese cheap labor.” 

The approaches to San Francisco by 
water are not especially impressive. After 
the immense and majestic stretches of the 
Pacific with its enormous swell, which 
tells of the thousands upon thousands of 
miles of unbroken water solitudes, the 
Golden Gate seems a trifle petty. This 
feeling is heightened if one arrives in the 
harbor when a quiet cool mist, sweep- 
ing in landward, wraps the sandhills in 
a kind of ragged curtain, through which 
sections of bluffs crowned with crazy- 
But the interior 


iooking houses appear. 
of the town is not at all disappointing. 
San Francisco looks quite as old and 
substantial, in all its business quarters, as 


Liverpool or Hamburg; there is nothing 
rickety or ungraceful in the appointments 
of hotel or shop; but one thing lacking to 
characterize a great and wealthy city is 
the large number of handsome private 
equipages seen in European towns. The 
cable-cars, crawling to and fro, without 
any visible motive force, seem weird and 
magical, especially as they climb terrace 
after terrace of the sandhills and turn 
around corners as if they were endowed 
with life. Bits of south San Francisco, 
lying on the long, sun-swept hillsides, are 
quite enchanting, and there is a Spanish 
sense of grouping in them which leads 
one to believe that the predecessors of 
the American in California have left many 
of their descendants in that quarter of 
the town. The city has no public build- 
ings worthy the name; the chief munici- 
pal structure is set in a sandy hollow, 
instead of upon one of the hills, and is 
irretrievably ugly within and without. 
Let us hope that some day a Californian 
millionaire may give the chief city of the 
Golden Coast a city hall which shall sum 
up in its architecture and statues the his- 
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tory of the marvellous State —her pio- 
neers and her builders. 

The men of the Pacific coast hold them- 
selves in fair esteem; they are not averse 
to hearing the praises of their own ex- 
ploits; yet they stand criticism well. 
Perhaps it is because they do not think 
that they need it. We have heard it said 
by a well-known clergyman of California: 
“There are in our State great numbers of 
second-rate men, who, because they came 
at a time when they had no competitors, 
and have had everything their own way, 
fancy themselves the possessors of gen- 
ius.” The real men of distinction in Cal- 
ifornia are gentle in manner, soft in 
speech, quick in decision, sharp in quar- 
rel, bold in struggle, and patient under 
defeat. Nearly every one has a vein of 
humor in his character, and adversity 
brings it out. San Francisco is a city 
where society is too constantly changing, 
because of the change in the controlling 
influences around it, to have any stable 
social type just yet. Each new trans- 
continental railway causes the reorganiza- 
tion of business in San Francisco, and it 
is but logical to suppose that society also 
undergoes a certain reorganization. But 


‘in the social atmosphere of San Francisco 


the cosmopolitan element is not percepti- 
ble. What is ordinarily understood by 
the word “cosmopolitanism” San Fran- 
cisco does not possess; what it does pos- 
sess, instead, one may call provincialism, 
if we use that term in its noblest and most 
complimentary sense. It is not metropol- 
itan like New York, nor is it likely to be 
so for three or four generations. It has, 
however, a fine flavor of romance ; nothing 
of the rawness and vulgarity of a very new 
city; and if “ culture ” does not run about 
the streets, as in Boston, it has many 
places of frequent resort, and many a 
magnificent donation is laid upon its 
shrine. 

The intense rivalries between adjacent 
cities in the United States are nowhere 
else so well illustrated as in the cases of 
Saint Paul and Minneapolis, and Saint 
Louis and Chicago. The two cities last 
mentioned have incentives to jealousy 
which do not exist for the first two : Saint 
Louis is the chief city in an old slave- 
holding State, where aristocracy was 
proud, not to say arrogant, and where a 
strong sympathy with the great South was 
felt long after the Civil War —sympathy 
| promoted and nourished by the material 
interests dependent on the giant water- 

ways of the Mississippi; Chicago was 
| the new metropolis of a staunchly loyal 
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State, which held in detestation the very 
memory of the “ Missouri Compromise,” 
which cared little for aristocracy, and 
sneered at the conservatism of the old 
fogies of Saint Louis. Saint Paul and 
Minneapolis — both in the same phenom- 
enal State of Minnesota, and separated 
only by fifteen miles of plain — remind the 
dispassionate observer of twin brothers, 
each of whom strives night and day to 
outdo the other in material and mental 
progress. “In San Francisco the specula- 
tive and gambling element in business 
dominates everything else; manufactures 
are not boasted of ; the talk is concerning 
mines good, and mines bad, and mines 
indifferent; of cargoes from the mysteri- 
ous lands of Niphon and Cathay ; of wheat 
from the new and far North-West; but in 
Minneapolis we are among the manufac- 
tures. There are great flour-mills, such 
as are to be seen nowhere else in the 
world; there the wood from the mighty 
forests is turned into furniture and timber 
for buildings and doors and _ window- 
sashes for European houses ; the gambler 
in stocks is a second-rate personage. In 


Saint Pau! are hundreds of workshops 
providing for the innumerable wants of 
the settlers in Dakota, and Montana, and 
Idaho, and Washington, and 


Oregon. 
These two communities, which scarcely 
existed filty years ago, now have hundreds 
of thousands of inhabitants, many rail- 
ways terminating in their midst, palatial 
hotels, and a large class of wealthy citi- 
zens. Saint Paul claims precedence in 
rank, because it fronts upon the “ Father 
of Waters,’*and because its steamboats 
run to Saint Louis and carry merchandise 
and news to the teeming population along 
the banks; but Minneapolis laughs this 
claim to scorn, and points to her numer- 
ous mills and timber-yards as_ the sources 
of real greatness. These Minnesota peo- 
ple have the Eastern sharpness and the 
Yankee thrift; the foreign element has 
brought a sturdiness which serves to 
steady things. Many aconsumptive New 
England man, who was at the gates of 
death when he went to Minnesota, re- 
mained in the State to become rich and 
robust, and can laugh at the rigors of a 
winter climate which would frighten a 
Russian. Saint Paul has its “ice carni- 
val,” its “ice palaces,” and games on the 
frozen rivers and lakes, at the same time 
that the citizens of New Orleans, thou- 
sands of miles southward, are languidly 
celebrating their Carnival among the roses 
and magnolias, the camellias, japonicas, 
and the jessamines. The merchant 
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princes of Saint Paul and Minneapolis 
visit New Orleans in the winter, and the 
Louisiana planter flies from the prostrat- 
ing summer of his native lowlands to the 
cool and perfumed uplands of Minnesota, 
the land of Hiawatha and Minnehaha, and 
of Mondamin, the rustling maize. Saint 
Paul owes no allegiance to New York; it 
considers itself a metropolis, gives the 
tone to manners and politics in the hun- 
dreds of new towns in the North-West, and 
believes that its own expansion is limit- 
less. A journey through the west region 
opened to civilization by the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway, with its lines stretching far 
away to the superb arteries of Puget 
Sound, inclines one to share Saint Paul’s 
abundant confidence. If Chicago’s growth 
is marvellous, that of Saint Paul and Min- 
neapolis is magical. To-day they send 
their morning papers into peaceful homes, 
where, but a few years ago, the savage 
Sioux fought with success against the in- 
sufficient cavalry and infantry of the 
United States. 

Neither Saint Louis nor Chicago are a 
full day’s journey, in the rapid express 
trains of the present, from New York; 
yet New York does not seem to influence 
either of them much. Saint Louis is orig- 
inal and independent even in its conserva- 
tism ; its face is turned to the South-West; 
it deals in iron, beer, cotton, and leather, 
and Jead and lumber and grain; the lead- 
mining region tributary to it covers seven 
thousand square miles; the vast valleys 
around the Iron Mountain are filled with 
blast furnaces which send their product to 
Saint Louis; and northern Texas and the 
{ndian Territory furnish hundreds of thou- 
sands of bales of cotton. Saint Louis 
had one thousand inhabitants in 1788; in 
1888, it certainly has six hundred thou- 
sand. Fifteen years ago its growth was 
so rapid that its school-board was com- 
pelled to build seven or eight large new 
school-buildings annually, each capable of 
containing eight hundred pupils. The 
progress in Saint Louis was greaterin the 
ten years after the close of the Civil War 
War than in the other ninety odd years of 
its existence. Chicago was started when 
Saint Louis began to boast of its growth ; 
the “infant phenomenon ” had been wont 
to have everything its own way, and dis- 
liked a competition; hence much of its 
humor and rather ponderous merry-making 
at the expense of the Missourians. Saint 
Louis is distinctly picturesque, animated, 
vivacious; Chicago has vivacity, but is 
| painfully ugly, even in its most majestic 
| quarters. Chicago is rectilinear, like Ber- 
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lin ; Saint Louis is irregular, graceful, and | the Sierra Madre. 
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Chicago is speculative, 


interesting, like Dresden or “old Vienna. | like San Francisco — fond of “ corners ” 


It has the river —the gigantic Missis- 
sippi, with its teeming fleets of steam- 


boats, and barges, and rafts, and its thou- | 


sands of negro roustabouts, to give its 
fresh-water port the animation of Genoa 
or Naples; and it has, also, the flavor of 
“ wild West,” which Chicago, if it ever 
had, has quite lost. Chicago is a New 
England city stopped by a vast lake while 
crossing a prairie, and fringed about with 
certain Western additions. Its cheap 
quarters are filled with the scum of half- 
a-dozen northern-European capitals; ill- 
born, ill-educated, lazy foreigners of the 
lowest class—mad with Socialism and 
muddled withdrink. The foreign emigra- 
tion to Saint Louis was of the better sort 
— German politicians, writers, musicians, 
and minor philosophers driven from their 
native land by the Revolution of 1848, 
who, if they have not contributed anything 
very remarkable to the literature of their 
adopted country, have made a certain im- 
press for good upon the social life of Saint 
Louis. Chicago, undoubtedly, had the 
superior energy and enterprise in the days 
before the war; to-day Saint Louis has 
little to envy her. Had Saint Louis been 
burned to the ground as Chicago was, her 
citizens would have rebuilt it from the 
ashes as cheerfully, and with as much | 
courage, as was manifested by the men of | 
the chief city of Illinois. Neither city 
has much literary status ; the schools and | 
universities are abundant and richly en- | 
dowed, but the mental activity does not | 
get turned into literary channels. There 
is high refinement of thought in Chicago, 
but it does not get accurate expression 
outside one or two churches, professori- 
ates, and newspapers. In both 
Louis and Chicago the architecture is 
characterless and poor. Things are big; | 
but they are not beautiful. Both cities 
have miles on miles of mansions, but none | 
with original character. Nature has done | 
much for the cities ; the parks and gardens 
are enchanting; but in the main streets | 
straggling processions of telegraph-poles, 
and multicolored signs, swinging high 
up above the roadways, mar the general | 
effect. The slums — we will consider the 
slums of all tle American cities in a sep- 
arate section, 

When Boston tightens its purse-strings, 
Chicago feels poor; but Saint Louis pro- 
not to know where Boston is. 
harks back to the East; Saint 


fesses 
Chicago 


Louis claims to hear the surf of the Mex- upon the ‘stranger’ s mind. 


ican Gulf and the roar of the wind across 


| and enormous operations which figure up 
millions; Saint Louis is ambitious, but 
dreads speculation. The Missouri cap- 
italist says of adangerous scheme, “ Rash 
and rapid, like Chicago;” the Illinois 
adventurer says of a safe and steady en- 
terprise, “Slow and stupid, like Saint 
Louis.” 

“he journey by steamboat from the 


| Missourian metropolis to New Orleans, 


in the days when water transportation suf- 
fered no competition from the now omni- 
present railways, occupied as much time 
as the voyage to-day from New York to 
Liverpool; yet despite the immense dis- 
tance (twelve hundred miles of tortuous 
river channel) the two communities were 
in reasonably intimate communion. At 
present there is rivalry, and its accom- 
panying passion, jealousy, to make these 
relations less cordial than of old. New 
Orleans feels that she should handle the 





cotton and other products of the newly 


| developed South-West, but St. Louis is 


| 
j 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


not willing to admit any such claim. It 


| has been said that both Norfolk, in Vir- 


ginia, and St. Louis, in Missouri, draw 
away from the New Orleans market cotton 
grown within two hundred miles of the 
Louisiana capital. Such are the vexatious 
changes wrought by the mighty develop- 
ment of the “railway system. But New 
Orleans has many compensations; the 
wheat from California, Washington, and 
Oregon is carried to her granaries over 
| the Southern Pacific Railway and its trib- 
utaries. This union of San Francisco 


jand New Orleans by a direct southern rail 


| route is to have 


many surprising commer- 


| cial results by-and-by. 


Saint | 


The arrival at New Orleans by river on 
a lovely spring night, after an eight days’ 
journey down the majes stic stream from 
| lands where winter is still enthroned, is 
|a sensation never to be forgotten. The 
long lines of electric lights. reflected in 
ithe” vast volume of swiftly yet smoothly 
running water; the perfumes from the 
| roses and j jessamines in the thousands of 
|gardens and plantations half hidden by 
the high devées ; the quaint and spectral 
| passage of the numerous white steam- 
boats ; the babble of French peasants and 
| the shouting and singing of the irrepress- 
|ible negroes; the mysterious manner in 
| which the whole great city seems to arise 
;out of the bosom of the current —all 
these things produce a unique impression 
New Orleans 
is the chief of the Mississippi ; the huge 
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stream brings her her wealth from foreign | city could support a Carnival like that of 
lands, covers her plantations from time | Memphis and New Orleans. The soft 
to time with fat alluvium, and, now and | southern atmosphere, the serene skies, the 
then, drowns them in chaotic ruin, On a} warmth and fairy moonlight, the flowers 
Saturday evening, when dozens of three-|and the grace in attitude and costume 
story steamboats are starting up river, | found in the South, are necessary to this 
saluting each other with their mellow| institution. Many of the so-called Car- 
whistles, rich and poor citizens crowd the nival balls in New York are orgies such 
levées. They recognize in these quaint| as New Orleans would not, for an instant, 
monsters, with iron bellies and flaming | tolerate. The “upper circles” in New 
nostrils, the source of the city’s prosperity. | York would not know how to amuse them- 
On the levées, and west of Canal Street,| selves in Carnival. ‘hey could not, or 
everything is American in aspect; east of they would not, unbend sufficiently ; nor 
Canal Street you are in old provincial! would any one of their number die under 


France, in some quiet quarter of Bor- 
deaux, or Toulouse, or Périgueux. The 
architecture is half Spanish, half French ; 
the fortes cochéres, the balconies, the 
roofs, all speak of France and Spain; the 
shops are foreiga in look, and so are the 
shopkeepers. The mingling of bloods 
and the sensuous climate have here con- 
tributed to give a voluptuous beauty, 
which, alas! fades early. French New 


Orleans seems to hold its own well; the 
clannish nation relinquishes as few of its 
habits as possible, and it may be blessed 
for having successfully exerted its influ- 
ence on two important things in the city 
— good cookery and good taste in display. 


The markets are paragons of taste; the 
shop windows are poetic studies in ar- 
rangement. Exquisite greys and blues 
are to be seen on the walls, in the same 
effective contrast as in the skies of France. 
New Orleans is the city for night life. 
The warm and tranquil evenings, rich with 
the scent of flowers, are inexpressibly 
bewitching. The evening call is uncon- 
sciously prolonged until the smallest hours 
of the morning. Society is gay, genial, 
eminently hospitable, a trifle provincial ; 
but the latter feeling is by no means so 
apparent as before the war. The Carnival 
festivities are far more elaborate and have 
more costly accessories than in Paris. 
Each year New Orleans, Memphis, and 
other of the great cotton cities give up 
business for a Carnival of unrestrained 
jollity. The “king of the Carnival ” de- 
mands the keys of the city, and requires 
implicit obedience from all. A famous 
tragedian, playing an engagement in New 
Orleans, was informed by the king of the 
Carnival that on the first night of the 
saturnalia he must allow every one to 
enter his theatre without money and 
without price. He declined to obey, and 
presently found himself in gaol — the 
“king ” having power over even the city 
police; nor was he released until he had 
made an ample apology. No Northern 


the weight and heat of his disguise as did 
a member of the “ Mystic Crew of Comus ” 
in New Orleans some years ago, rather 
| than break his oath by revealing his iden- 
|tity. Carnival can be celebrated only 
| when da ¢éte est res du bonnet, as in New 
| Orleans. Yet the same city which pro- 
duces so many frolicsome temperaments 
also numbers among its citizens some of 
the most rigorous Presbyterians in the 
United States, men and women who never 
enter a theatre or countenance any other 
form of worldly entertainment. These 
excellent people act, both in society and 
in politics, as balance wheels, a function, 
for that matter, thoroughly fulfilled by the 
orthodox in nearly every American city. 
In New Orleans the blood leaps in the 
veins, and there are still many disastrous 
feuds and private quarrels which, in other 
communities, would be settled in the 
courts, but which are submitted to the 
supreme arbitrament of the knife or the 
pistol. ‘I was somewhat alarmed when 
I received a message from a well known 
politician that he would shoot me at sight,” 
said a Northern man who had settled in 
New Orleans, “but I made up my mind 
that if I went to live in the city I could 
not dodge such things, and so 1 armed 
myself, and went into all the places where 
this person was likely to be found, deter- 
mined to have the first shot.” Nothing 
came of this sanguinary message on that 
occasion, but a few years afterwards the 
Northerner had killed his man in an en- 
counter on a New Orleans sidewalk, stab- 
bing him with a common jackknife! He 
was acquitted, although he had many po- 
litical enemies. 

In alluding to this delicate subject of 
personal encounters in the South, it is but 
fair to say that they are less numerous in 
city than in country. Undoubtedly, most 
of the deadly quarrels in the cities, espe- 
cially those between gentlemen, are due to 
two exaggerations — exaggerated notions 
about personal honor, and an excessive 
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use of alcoholic fluids. Jealousy seems 
rather more common in the South than in 
the North ; and resentment appears more 
lasting. The quarrels are rarely with 
strangers ; a transient guest may say what- 
ever he likes to the citizen who would at 
once resent the same remarks if made by 
a resident. 

New Orleans is the only really great 
city in the South —the only one likely to 
assume a metropolitan character by-and- 
by. But there are many smaller commu- 
nities which are distinctly cities, and have 
city ways, opinions, and styles, and export 
them to their tributary districts. Some of 
these are directly influenced by the North ; 
like Jacksonville in Florida, and Atlanta 
in Georgia; we had almost included 
Charleston — once the political antipodes, 
now the firm friend of the North, even of 
Boston. The cities of the south-Atlantic 
seaboard have been more readily and di- 
rectly influenced by what we may call the 
new national spirit than cities like New 
Orleans, and Galveston, and Richmond. 
Charleston, without losing any of its old 
savor, has been modernized in thought, 
and reconciled completely with the Union, 
and to the emancipation of the black serf. 
It keeps its quaint, Old World look, and 
is the most original of Southern cities. 
There is a fascinating atmosphere of ro- 
mance about its unpainted houses with 
their mysterious porticoes, half buried un- 
der the luxuriant foliage, and shaded by 
the moss-hung live oaks; but a walk along 
the busy avenues by the water-side shows 
that Charleston is in constant and profit- 
able communication with the great world 
out beyond, and that more than one earth- 
quake is necessary to destroy the energy 
of its citizens. The current of foreign 
and northern travel flows through Charles- 
ton and Savanhah, and along the Floridian 
peninsula, to the lazy and entrancing nook 
christened after Saint Augustine —a par- 
adise of orange orchards set beside a 
sapphire sea. This new Eden boasts at 
the present time, if we are credibly in- 
formed, “the finest hotel in the world” — 
a structure beside which the caravanserais 
of Northumberland Avenue sink into in- 
significance, at least in the Floridian imag- 
ination. Some daya stately Venice will | 
grow up on the St. John’ s in Florida; the | | 
banks of the noble river are already dotted | 
here and there with splendid mansions, 
and a future century will give us the ideal 
silent city in this most beautiful of South- 
ern resorts. Nocity of the extreme South 
has more romantic associations than Saint 
Augustine ; its crumbling fortress, its sea 





| single house. 
| ducted, with such decorum as the situa- 
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wall, its bits of Spanish architecture, all 
endear it to the new nation which has so 
few antiquities that it positively adores 
those in its possession, 

All those Southern cities — Savannah 
in the middle of its fat rice-fields and be- 
side its meandering river; Charleston, on 
the sea; Galveston, stretching along the 
magnificent beach on the Gulf; Columbia, 
in the rich and cool uplands of South Car- 
olina; Columbus, with its groups of pros- 
perous cotton-mills ; Macon and Augusta 
and Atlanta — have their questions of race 
division, color line, and caste — questions 
which, to a foreigner, seem of minor im- 
portance, but which are burning and all- 
important ones to the Southerner. The 
negro in the cities, having a voice in the 
conduct of affairs, becomes policeman, 
sometimes magistrate—now and then 
higher official than the white man; but 
this result has not been reached without 
battle, and much animosity. In most of 
the Southern cities the negro’s gain in 
civilization is steady; if he does not gain 
in morality, it is not the fault of the whites, 
who do their best to interest him. The 
negro shows a disposition to be clannish, 
and there are those who believe that one 
day the race will migrate southward to 
Mexico. But this does not coincide with 
the opinion which we heard expressed by 
a full-blooded negro in a convention which 
was considering the delicate subject of a 
general emigration to Liberia. “ Others 
may go to Africa, if they desire to do so,’ 
said this sable orator; “as for myself, I 
am black, but I am an American. This 
is my country; I was born in it, and 1 
propose to remain in it.” 

American cities, South and North, have 
one feature which is novel to the Euro- 
pean,-and which gives them an hospitable 
and confiding look. They are not filled 
with high walls, which jealously shut out 
fine mansions and gardens from the 
passer-by. There is no apprehension of 
the burglar, or of the neighbor, apparent 
in the millionaire’s boundaries. Once, 
small fences or hedges were the fashion, 
but now, in many cities, the private 
grounds are open to the street. ‘In St. 
Louis, in the warm evenings, society moves 
|on to the front porch, and from eight to 
ten o’clock a gentleman may call on a 
dozen ladies without being invited into a 
Even the courting is con- 


tion requires, on the front doorsteps. 
This custom prevails in numerous other 
Western and South-Western towns. To 
the Boston mind this is quite startling ; it 
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shocks him even more than to learn that, 
in St. Louis, theatres are open, as in 
wicked Paris, on Sunday evenings. In 
all American cities there is far greater 
freedom of social intercourse than in Eu- 
ropean centres. A young American girl, 
transferred to some Continental town, 
where there is no calling outside the cir- 
cle of family relations, where there is no 
lecture course, no concert save that of the 
regimental band in the square, and no 
promenade save under the jealous scru- 
tiny of a chaperone, would perish of ennui. 
At home she does not realize the extent 
of her freedom, and she could be brought 
to an adequate realization of its extent 
only by its temporary loss, 

In another paper we may pass in review 
some of the characteristics of the great 
cities of the middle West, and the grand 
procession of cities between Washington 
and Boston ; and at the same time we may 
take occasion to examine certain ques- 
tions of type, morality, culture, refine- 
ment, —and its opposite, crime and its 
repression, — industry and art, church and 
theatre, politics and play, in these nu- 
merous centres of the New World’s ac- 
tivity. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
SIGHT IN SAVAGES. 


A PERSON much given to card-playing 
once informed me that always after the 
first few rounds of a game he knew some 
of the cards in the pack, and could recog- 
nize them as they were being dealt out, 
by means of certain slight shades of dif- 
ference in the coloring of the backs. He 
had turned his attention to this business 
when very young, and as he was close 
upon fifty when he imparted this interest- 
ing piece of information, and had always 
existed comfortably on his winnings, I 
saw no reason to disbelieve what he told 
me. Yet this very man, whose vision was 
keen enough to detect differences in cards 
so slight that another could not see them, 
even when pointed out — this preternatu- 
rally sharp-eyed individual was greatly 
surprised when I explained to him that 
half-a-dozen birds of the sparrow kind, that 
fed in his courtyard, and sang and built 
their nests in his garlen and vineyard and 
fields, were not one but six distinct spe- 
cies. He had never seen any difference 
in them; they all had the same customs, 


the same motions; in size, color, and | 
shape they were all one; to his hearing | 
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they all chirped and twittered alike, and 
warbled the same song. 

And as it was with this man, so, to some 
extent, itis with all of us. That special 
thing which interests us, and in which we 
find our profit or pleasure, we see very 
distinctly, and our memories are singu- 
larly tenacious of its image; while other 
things, in which we take only a general 
interest, or which are nothing to us, are 
not seen so sharply, and soon become 
blurred in memory ; and if there happens 
to be a pretty close resemblance in sev- 
eral of them, as in the case of my gam- 
bling friend’s half-a-dozen sparrows, 
which, like snowflakes, were “ seen rather 
than distinguished,” this indistinctness of 
their images on the eye and the mind 
causes them all to appear alike. We 
have, as it were, two visions —one to 
which all objects appear vividly and close 
to us, and are permanently photographed 
on the mind; the other which sees things 
at a distance, and with that indistinctness 
of outline and uniformity of color which 
distance gives. 

In this place I had proposed to draw on 
my La Plata note-books for some amusing 
illustrations of this fact of our two sights ; 
but it is not necessary to go so far afield 
for illustrations, or to insist on a thing so 
familar. “The shepherd knows _ his 
sheep,” is a saying just as true of this 
country — of Scotland, at all events —as 
of the far East. Detectives, also military 
men who take an interest in their profes- 
sion, see faces more sharply than most 
people, and remember them as distinctly 
as others remember the faces of a very 
limited number of individuals — of those 
they love or fear or constantly associate 
with. Sailors see atmospheric changes 
which are not apparent to others; and, in 
like manner, the physician detects the 
signs of malady in faces which to the un- 
instructed vision seem healthy enough. 
And so on through the whole range of 
professions and pursuits which men have ; 
each person inhabits a little world of his 
own, as it were, which to others is only 
part of the distant general blueness ob- 
scuring all things, but in which, to him, 
every object stands out with wonderful 
clearness, and plainly tells its story. 

All this may sound very trite, very triv- 
ial, and matter of common knowledge — 
so common as to be known to every school- 
boy, and to the boy that goeth not to 
school ; yet it is because this simple famil- 
iar fact has been ignored, or has not al- 
ways been borne in mind by our masters, 
that they have taught us an error, namely, 
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that savages are our superiors in visual 
power, and that the difference is so great 
that ours is a dim decaying sense com- 
pared with their brilliant faculty, and that 
only when we survey the prospect through 
powerful field-glasses do we rise to their 
level, and see the world as they see it. 
The truth is that the savage sight is no 
better than ours, although it might seem 
natural enough to think the contrary, on 
account of their simple natural life in 
the desert, which is always green and 
restful to the eye, or supposed to be so; 
and because they have no gas nor even 
candle-light to irritate the visual nerve, 
and do themselves no injury by poring 
over miserable books. 

Possibly, then, the beginning of the 
error was in this preconceived notion, that 
greenness and the absence of artificial 
light, with other conditions of a primitive 
life, kept the sight from deteriorating. 
The eye’s adaptiveness did not get suffi- 
cient credit. We know how the muscles 
may be developed by training, that the 
blacksmith and prizefighter have mightier 
arms than others; but it was perhaps as- 
sumed that the complex structure and ex- 
treme delicacy uf the eye would make it 
less adaptive than other and coarser or- 
gans. Whatever the origin of the error 
may have been, it is certain that it has 
reeeived the approval of scieatists, and 
that they never open their lips on the 
subject except to give it fresh confirma- 
tion. Their researches have brought to 
light a great variety of eye-troubles, which, 
in many cases, are not troublesome at all, 
until they are discovered, named with a 
startling name, and described in terms 
very alarming to persons of timid charac- 
ter. Frequently they are not maladies, 
but inherited defects, like bandy legs, 
prominent teeth, crushed toes, tender skin, 
and numberless other malformations. That 
such eye-defects are as common among 
savages as among ourselves, I do not say, 
and to this matter I shall return later on ; 
but until the eyes of savages are scientifi- 
cally examined, it seems a very bold thing 
to say that defective color-sense is due to 
the inimical conditions of our civilization ; 
for we know as little about the color-sense 


of savages as we do about the color-sense | 
That the savage sight | 


of the old Greeks. 
is vastly more powerful than ours was 
perhaps not so bold a thing to say, seeing 
that in this matter our teachers were mis- 
led by travellers’ tales, and perhaps by 
other considerations, as, for instance, the 
absence of artificial aids to sight among 
the children of nature. The redskin may 


| be very old, but as he sits sunning himself 
| before his wigwam in the early morning 
| he is never observed to trombone his news- 
paper. 

The reader may spare himself the trou- 
ble of smiling, for this is not mere suppo- 
sition; in this case observation came first 
and reflection afterwards, for I happen to 
know something of savages from experi- 
ence, and when they were using their eyes 
in their way, and for their purposes, I 
used mine for my purpose, which was 
different. It is true that the redskin will 
point you out an object in the distance 
and tell its character, and it will be to 
your sight only a dark-colored object, 
which might be a bush, or stone, or animal 
of some large kind, orevena house. The 
secret of the difference is that his eye is 
trained and accustomed to see certain 
things, which he looks for and expects to 
find. Put him where the conditions are 
new to him and he will be at fault; or, 
even on his native heath, set him before 
an unfamiliar or unexpected object, and he 
will show no superiority over his civilized 
brother. I have witnessed one instance 
in which not one but five men were all at 
fault, and made a wrong guess; while the 
one person of our party who guessed cor- 
rectly, or saw better perhaps, was a child 
of civilization and a reader of books, and, 
what is perhaps even more, the descend- 
ant of a Jong line of bookish men. This 
amazed me at the moment, for until then 
my childlike faith in the ideas of Hum- 
boldt, and of the world generally, on the 
subject had never been disturbed. Now 
I see how this curious thing happened. 
The object was at such a distance that to 
all of us alike it presented no definite form, 
but was merely something dark, standing 
against a hoary background of tall grass- 
plumes. Our guides, principally regard- 
ing its size, at once guessed it to be an 
animal which they no doubt expected to 
find in that place — namely, a wild horse. 
The other, who did not have that training 
of the eye and mind for distant objects in 
the desert which is like an instinct, and, 
like instinct, is liable to mistakes, and who 
carefully studied its appearance for him- 





self, pronounced it to be a dark bush. 
When we got near it turned out to be a 
clump of tall bulrushes, growing in a place 
where they had no business to grow, and 
burnt by drought and frosts to so dark a 
brown that at a distance they seemed 
| quite black. 

| Jn the following case the savage was 
right. I pointed out an object, dark, far 
| off, so low down as to be just visible above 
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the tall grasses, passing with a falling and | 


rising motion like that of a horseman going | time to save himself. 


at a swinging gallop. ‘There goes a 
mounted man,” I remarked. “No—a 
traru,” returned my companion, after one 
swift glance; the traru being a large, 
black, eagle-like bird of the plains. But 
the object was not necessarily more dis- 
tinct to him than to me; he could not see 
wings and beak at that distance; but the 
traru was a familiar object, which he was 
accustomed to see at all distances—a 
figure in the landscape which he looked for 
and expected to find. It was only a dark 
blot on the horizon; but he knew the ani- 
mal’s habits and appearance, and that when 
seen far otf, in its low down, dilatory, ris- 
ing and falling flight, it simulates the ap- 
pearance of a horseman in full gallop. To 
know this and a few other things was his 
vocation. If one had set him to find a 
reversed little s in the middle of a closely 
printed page the tears would have run 
down his bronzed cheeks, and he would 
have abandoned the vain quest with aching 
eyeballs. Yet the proof-reader can find 
the reversed little s in a few moments, 
without straining his sight. But it is in- 


finitely more important to the savage than 
to us to see things quickly and. guess 


their nature correctly, His daily food, the 
recovery of his lost animals, and his per- 
sonal safety depend on it; and it is not, 
therefore, strange that every blot of dark 
color, every moving and motionless object 
on the horizon, tells its story better to him 
than to a stranger; especially when we 
consider how smalla variety of objects he 
is called on to see and judge of in the 
level monotonous region he inhabits. 

This quick judging of dimly seen dis- 
tant things, the eye and mind achievement 
of the mounted barbarian on the unob- 
structed plains, is not nearly so admirable 
as that of his fellow-savage in sub-tropical 
regions overspread with dense vegetation, 
with animal life in great abundance and 

variety, and where half the attention must 
be given to species dangerous to man, 
often very small in size. In some hot, 
humid forest districts, the European who 
should attempt to hunt or explore with 
bare feet and legs would be pricked or 
lacerated at almost every step of his prog- 


ress, and probably get bitten by a serpent | 


before the day’s end. Yet the Indian 
passes his life there, and, naked or half 
naked, explores the unknown wilderness 
of thorns, and has only his arrows to pro- 
vide food for himself and his wife and 
children. He does not get pierced with 
thorns and bitten by serpents, because 
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his eye is nicely trained to pick them out in 
He walks rapidly, 
but he knows every shade of green, every 
smooth and crinkled leaf, in that dense 
tangle, full of snares and deceptions, 
through which he is obliged to walk; and 
much as leaf resembles leaf, he sets his 
foot where he can safely set it, or, quickly 
choosing between two evils, where the 
prickles and thorns are tenderest, or, for 
some reason known to him, hurt least. 
In like manner he distinguishes the 
coiled up venomous snake, although it lies 
so motionless —a habit common to the 
most deadly kinds —and in its dull imita- 
tive coloring is so difficult to be distin- 
guished on the brown earth, and among 
grey sticks and sere and variegated leaves. 

A friend of mine, Fontana of Buenos 
Ayres, who has a life-long acquaintance 
with the Argentine Indians, expresses the 
opinion that at the age of twelve years 
the savage of the Pampas has completed 
his education, and is thereafter able to 
take care of himself; but that the savage 
of the Gran Chaco—the sub-tropical Ar- 
gentine territory bordering on Paraguay 
and Bolivia — if left to shift for himself at 
that age would speedily perish, since he 
is then only in the middle of his long, dif- 
ficult, and painful apprenticeship. It was 
curious and pitiful, he says, to see the 
little Indian children in the Chaco, when 
their skins were yet tender, stealing away 
from their mother, and trying to follow 
the larger ones playing at a distance. At 
every step they would fall, and get pricked 
with thorns or cut with sharp-edged rushes, 
and tangled in the creepers, and hurt and 
crying they would struggle on, and in this 
painful manner learn at last where to set 
their feet. 

The snake on the ground, colored like 
the ground, and shaped like the dead 
curved sticks or vines seen everywhere 
on the ground, and motionless like the 
vine, does not more closely assimilate to 
its surroundings than birds in trees often 
do—the birds which the Indian must 
also see. A stranger in these regions, 
even the naturalist with a sight quickened 
by enthusiasm, finds it hard to detect a 
parrot in a lofty tree, even when he knows 
that parrots are there; for their greenness 
in the green foliage, and the correlated 
habit they possess of remaining silent and 
motionless in the presence of an intruder, 
make them invisible to him, and he is as- 
tonished that the Indian should be able to 
detect them. The Indian knows how to 
look for them; it is his trade, which is 
long to learn; but he is obliged to learn 
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it, for his success in life, and even life 
itself, depend on it, since in the savage 
state Nature kills those who fail in her 
competitive examinations. 

The reader has doubtless often seen 
those little picture-puzzles, variously la- 
belled * Where’s the Cat?” or “ Mad 
Bull,” or “ Burglar,” or “ Policeman,” or 
“ Snake in the Grass,” etc., in which the 
thing named and to be discovered is 
formed by branches and foliage, and by 
running water, and drapery, and lights 
and shadows in the sketch. At first one 
finds it extremely difficult to detect this 
picture within a picture; and at last — 
with the suddenness with which one inva- 
riably detects a dull-colored snake, seen 
previously but not distinguished — the 
object sought for appears, and is there- 
after so plain to the eye that one cannot 
look at the sketch, even held at a distance, 
without seeing the cat, or policeman, or 
whatever it happens to be. And after 
patiently studying some scores or hun- 
dreds of these puzzles one gets to know 
just how to find the thing concealed, and 
finds it quickly — almost at a glance at 
last. Now the ingenious person that first 
invented this pretty puzzle probably bad 
no thought of Nature, with her curious 
imitative and protective resemblances, in 
his mind; yet he might very well have 
taken the hint from nature, for this is 
what she does. The animal that must be 
seen to be avoided, and the animal that 
must be seen to be taken, are there in her 
picture, sketched in with such cunning art 
that to the uninstructed eye they form only 
portions of branch and foliage and shadow 
and sunlight above, and dull-hued or va- 
riegated earth and stones and dead and 
withering herbage underneath. 

It is possible that slight differences may 
exist in the seeing powers of different 
nations, due to the effect of physical con- 
ditions ; thus, the inhabitants of mountain- 
ous districts and of dry elevated tablelands 
may have a better sight than dwellers in 
low, humid, and level regions, although 
just the reverse may be the case. Among 
European nations the Germans are gen- 
erally supposed to have weak eyes, owing, 
some imagine, to their excessive indul- 
gence in tobacco, while others attribute 
the supposed decay to the form of type 
used in their books, which requires closer 
looking at than ours in reading. That 
they will deteriorate still further in this 
direction, and from being a spectacled 
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deal exaggerated. Animals living in dark- 
ness become near-sighted, and then nearer- 
sighted still, and so on progressively until 
the vanishing pointisreached. Ina com- 
munity or nation a similar decline might 
begin from much reading of German 
books, or perpetual smoking of pipes with 
big china bowls, or from some other un- 
known cause; but the decay could not 
progress far, because there is nothing in 
man to take the place of sight, as there is 
in the blind cave rats and fishes and in- 
sects. And if we could survey mankind 
from China to Peru with all the scientific 
appliances which are brought to bear on 
the Board-school children in London, and 
on the nation generally, the differences in 
the powers of vision in the various races, 
nations, and tribes would probably appear 
very insignificant. The mistake which 
eye-specialists and writers on the eye 
make is that they think too much about 
the eye. When they affirm that the con- 
ditions of our civilization are highly inju- 
rious to the sight, do they mean all the 
million conditions, or sets of conditions, 
embraced by our system, with the infinite 
variety of occupations and modes of living 
which men have, from the lighthouse- 
keeper to the worker underground, whose 
day is the dim glimmer of a miner’s lamp? 
* An organ exercised beyond its wont will 
grow, and thus meet increase of demand 
by increase of supply,” Herbert Spencer 
says; but, he adds, there is a limit soon 
reached, beyond which it is impossible to 
go. This increase of demand with us is 
everywhere — now on this organ and now 
on that, according to our work and way of 
life, and the eye is in no worse case than 
the other organs. There are among us 
many cases of heart-complaint ; civiliza- 
tion, in such cases, has put too great a 
strain on that organ, and it has reached 
the limit beyond which it cannot go. And 
so with the eye. The total number of the 
defective among us is no doubt very large, 
for we know that our system of life retards 
— it cannot effectually prevent — the 
healthy action of natural selection. Na- 
ture pulls one way and we pull the other, 
compassionately trying to save the unfit 
from the consequences of their unfitness. 
The humane instinct compels us ; but the 
cruel instinct of the savage, who hates the 
sick and the unfit as the inferior animals 
do, is less painful to contemplate than that 
mistaken or perverted compassion which 
seeks to perpetuate unfitness, and in the 


people become a blind one, to the joy of | interest of suffering individuals inflicts a 


their enemies, is not likely to happen, and | 


| lasting injury on the race. 
probably the decadence has been a great | 


It is a beauti- 
ful and sacred thing to minister to the 
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blind, and to lead them, but a horrible 
thing to encourage them to marry and 
transmit the miserable blind condition to 
their posterity. Yet this is very common ; 
and not long ago a leader-writer in one of 
the principal London journals spoke of 
this very thing in terms of rapturous ap- 
proval, and looked forward to the growth 
of a totally blind race of men among:-us, 
as though it were something to be proud 
of —a triumph of our civilization ! 

Pelleschi, in his admirable book on the 
Chaco Indians, says that malformations 
are never seen in these savages, that phys- 
ically they are all perfect men; and he 
remarks that in their exceedingly hard 
struggle for existence in a thorny wilder- 
ness, beset with periis, any bodily defect 
or ailment would be fatal. And as the eye 
in their life is the most important organ, 
it must be an eye without flaw. In this 
circumstance only do savages differ from 
us — namely, in the absence or rarity of 
defective eyes among them; and when 
those who, like Mr. Brudenell Carter, be- 
lieve in the decadence of the eye in civil- 
ized man quote Humboldt’s words about 
the miraculous sight of South American 
savages, they quote an error. It is not 
strange that Humboldt should have fallen 
into it, for, after all, he had only the means 
which we all possess of finding out things 
—a limited sight and a fallible mind. 
Like the savage, he had trained his facul- 
ties to observe and infer, and his infer- 
ences, like those of the savage, were 
sometimes wrong. 

The savage sight is no better than ours 
for the simple reason that a better is not 
required. Nature has given to him, as to 
all her creatures, only what was necessary, 
and nothing for ostentation. Standing on 
the ground, his horizon is a limited one; 
and the animals he preys on, if often 
sharper-eyed and swilter than he, are with- 
out intelligence, and thus things are made 
equal. He can see the rhea as far as the 
rhea can see him; and if he possessed the 
eagle’s far-seeing faculty it-would be of 
no advantage to him. The high-soaring 
eagle requires to see very far, but the 
low-flying owl is near-sighted. And so on 
through the whole animal world; each 
kind has sight sufficient to find its food 
and escape from its enemies, and nothing 
beyond. Animals that live close to the 
surface have a very limited sight. More- 
over, other faculties may usurp the eye’s 
place, or develop so greatly as to make 
the eye of only secondary importance as 
an organ of intelligence. The snake of- 
fers a curious case. No other sense 
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seems to have developed in it, yet I take 
the snake to be one of the nearest-sighted 
creatures in existence. From long obser- 
vation of them I am convinced that small 
snakes of very sluggish habits do not see 
distinctly farther than from one to three 
yards. But the snake is the champion 
faster in the animal world, and can afford 
to lie quiescent until the wind of chance 
blows something eatable in its way ; hence 
it does not require to see an object dis- 
tinctly until almost within striking dis- 
tance. Another remarkable case is that 
of the armadillo. Of two species I can 
confidently say that, if they are not blind, 
they are next door to blindness; yet they 
are diurnal animals that go abroad in the 
full glare of noon and wander far in search 
of food. But their sense of smell is mar- 
vellously acute, and, as in the case of the 
mole, it has made sight superfluous. To 
come back to man: if, in a state of nature, 
he is able to guess the character of objects 
nine times in ten, or nineteen in twenty, 
seen as far off as he requires to see any- 
thing, his intellectual faculties make a bet- 
ter sight unnecessary. If the armadillo’s 
scent had not been so keen, and man had 
not been gifted with nimble brains, the 
sight in both cases would have been vastly 
stronger; but the sharpening of 1ts sense 
of smell has dimmed the armadillo’s eyes 
and made him blinder than a snake; while 
man (from no fault of his own) is unable 
to see farther than the wolf and the ostrich 
and the wild ass. W. H. Hupson. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
RANNOCH MEMORIES. 


In the centre of the great Grampian 
range, and to the north-west of Perthshire, 
lies Loch Rannoch, a splendid sheet of 
water, nearly ten miles in length, by one 
half-mile toa mile in breadth. The river 
Tummel carries off its surplus waters into 
the Tay. The village of Kinloch-Ran- 
noch stands at the eastern end. On the 
north side is the hamlet of Killiechonan ; 
and on the south side, almost opposite, is 
that of Camgouran. The loch, the Black 
Wood —a natural pine forest — the birch 
woods, the great mountain masses rising 
in wild confusion, have peculiar charms 
for a romantic mind. Brawling streams 
of delightful beauty, broken here and there 
with what, by a little stretch of imagina- 
tion, becomes a magnificent cataract, flow 
wildly down the mountain gorges into the 
loch. Stretching for twenty miles away to 
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the west is the great expense of Rannoch 
Moor, a dreary desolate waste of heather f, 
bog, and loch, traversed by no road, and 
with no house in all its extent. 

When a lad of eighteen, my lot cast me 
into the midst of this wondrous scene. 
For some time I settled at Camgouran to 
impart what little store of knowledge I 
possessed to the children of the servants, 
crofters, and others on the estate of Dall. 
About two miles behind the hamlet is one 
hill which it was my delight to climb, be- 
cause of the glorious view its summit 
afforded in the clear morning air. To the 
south and east, grotesque jagged peaks 
rise in stern grandeur, overtopped by Ben 
Lawers, Ben Cruachan, Ben Achony, 
Schiehallion, and other noted giants; to 
the west, the wild rugged hills about Glen- 
coe; to the north, Ben Alder (famous in 
the wanderings of Prince Charlie) and the 
Lochaber hills. At the base of Ben AlI- 
der the eye catches a glimpse of the south- 
ern part of Loch Ericht; a little farther 
to the right is the clear sheen of Loch 
Garry sand beneath, the pure placid waters 
of Loch Rannoch are reflecting the grandly 
wooded hills, and the hamlet of Killiecho- 
nan almost opposite. Such scenes as 
these made so deep and lasting impres- 
sions on my memory, that now, after the 
lapse of a full quarter of a century, the 
splendid panorama appears vividly before 
my eyes. 

Camgouran was divided by a burn into 
Easter and Wester. “ The burn” was the 
only name by which I ever heard it called, 
though its size entitled it to a nobler ap- 
pellation. by far the greater part of the 
arable land was in the Wester. This was 
divided into twelve lots or crofts. The 
westernmost being made up of several lots 
whose occupiers had emigrated, was by 
general consent known as “the farm.” 
The people were in what appeared to me 
very comfortable circumstances. Almost 
every crofter had a horse, two or three 
milch cows, several stirks (young bullocks 
or heifers), and from one to three score of 
sheep. The se fed in common on the ris- 
ing grounds behind, and were in charge 
of a shepherd. Each crofter boarded the 


shepherd a fixed number of days in suc- | 


cession, and contributed a certain sum 
towards his yearly wage in proportion to 


the number of sheep attached to the croft. | 


A similar arrangement was entered into 
with a boy or girl to take charge of the 
cows and stirks. 

The houses were built of rough stones 
bedded with clay and pointed with coarse 
mortar, and were thatched with heather, 
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| ferns, or straw. The windows were gen- 

erally small; very often several of “the 
panes were cracked, and some others 
patched up with pieces of glass or paper. 
| At one end there was a barn, and a byre 
for the cows, but completely partitioned 
off from the dwelling of the family. This 
had at least always | a dut—the common 
room where the family cooked and ate 
their food —and a den, a better-class apart- 
ment, kept for the reception of strangers, 
None of the buts had a fireplace or a chim- 
ney, in our sense of the word; a raised 
flat stone at the far end held the blazing 
peat and birchwood fire ; while the smoke 
escaped by a great, open, wooden funnel, 
narrowing towards the top, and surmount- 
ed by a barrel like erection, often bound 
together with straw ropes. The ben had 
a fireplace with a grate built in, and a 
regular chimney up through the gable. 
In the ben were generally placed, end to 
end along the wall, two box-beds. Here, 
too, the cazl/aich, or guidwife, expended 
her taste for ornamentation. A few framed 
common prints, such as the queen and 
Prince Albert, or a number of Scripture 
scenes, adorned the walls, which were 
either whitewashed, or so treated as to give 
the appearance of plaster. A very few had 
paper-hangings. On the mantel-shelf were 
arranged one or more coarse china dogs, 
vases, jugs, and the like. The chairs and 
tables were all home-made, of native wood. 
In most cases everything was extremely 
clean and tidy. In the but-end, from the 
almost constant presence of peat and 
birch smoke, the wood had assumed the 
appearance of polished ebony; while the 
mutton hams dangling from the rafters 
gave it a somewhat fantastic look. 

The home life was simple. Every 
morning, porridge and new milk — better 
than the best Edinburgh cream. The 
porridge was poured into a big earthen- 
ware basin and set on the centre of the 
but-table. A great jug of milk was placed 
opposite the caillaich. Horn spoons and 
small bowls or jugs for each member of 
the family were laiddown. All sat around. 
Grace having been said, each received a 
supply of milk in bowl or jug. Spoons 
were at once plunged into the mess; then 
it was who should sup fastest. The slow 
had a poor chance of a full meal. Dinner 





consisted of, one day, mutton kail or broth. 
A big potful of potatoes was boiled in 
their jackets to eat with the kail. The 
boiled mutton came in at the finish. Next 
day, beaten or whole potatoes, with a plen- 
tiful supply of milk and cheese. So on it 
went, alternating day by day. Roast or 
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stew was never thought of. A few good 
trout sometimes proved a pleasing variety. 
Tea was used, to which there was always 
an abundance of oat-cake, barley-meal and 
flour scones, and no stint of both fresh 
and salted butter. ‘ Loaf-bread,” as it 
was called — that is, wheaten bread — was 
ararity. The Highland Railway was not 
then opened, and even now the nearest 
station is Struan, twenty miles off. 

It may be interesting to know how the 
long winter evenings were passed. Two 
or three logs were laid along the hearth, 
peats placed against them, and soon there 
was a fire. The guidwife and a few oth- 
ers sat at one side carding and spinning 
wool. The remaining women were either 
knitting or sewing. The men were en- 
gaged in some sort of work, such as mak- 
ing baskets for carrying peats. Light was 
supplied as follows, a lamp or candle be- 
ing used only on special occasions. The 
natural pine forest had at one time cov- 
ered a much greater extent of country; 
the roots, fat and full of resin, still re- 
mained in the ground. The Jdozteach, or 
guidman, had at leisure times during the 
summer months dug up, with spade and 
mattock, a quantity of these, carried them 
home, split them into small pieces (sfez/- 
achs), and placed them to dry. On the 
left-hand side of the ingle, at a convenient 
height, was hung up a sort of griddle; 
several of the speilachs were laid on this 
crosswise above each other. These were 
kindled, and one person was deputed to 
keep up the flame —a duty which required 
no small amount of skill and attention. 

Talk was vigorously carried on; the 
events of the day were discussed, and 
plans laid for the future. There was 
little tittle-tattle, but a good deal of story- 
telling. In every house it was an under- 
stood thing that in my presence, out of 
courtesy, English alone should be spoken. 
The stories of spunkies, water-kelpies, 
spectre funerals, ghosts, etc., mixed up 
with wild legend of daring deed or weird 
romance, were often frightful enough, 
especially if one had to go home alone any 
distance in the dark. I remember how, 
one very dark night, after hearing a ghost 
recital at a house three miles from my 
lodging, a feeling of fear and great un- 
easiness seized me on the way homewards. 
Two miles of the road ran through the 
Black Wood, and it was black that night. 
Suddenly I recollected that I had to pass 
a spot where, a few years before, a pedlar 





had been found dead, sitting against a 
tree. He was buried on the spot. What| 
if 1 should see the pedlar beside that tree, 
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enveloped in phosphorescent light! I 
knew I was nearing the place. My eyes 
were straining through the darkness ; the 
sound of my own footsteps alarmed me, 
and great beads of perspiration were 
trickling over me. Suddenly, I heard the 
patter of feet approaching; but I could 
see nothing. For a moment I stood lis- 
tening — hesitating. Instantly there was 
a gentle touch of something coldand moist 
on the back of my hand. I ran on likea 
mad creature. The thing kept pace with 
me; I could hear it in close pursuit. I 
rushed along at agreat pace. In the midst 
of my terror I remembered that we kept a 
tame fallow-deer at the house, which knew 
me, and followed me like a dog. The ani- 
mal might have got loose. I stopped 
suddenly, and, in excited tones, jerked out 
“Flora.” She answered by rubbing her 
cold moist nose against my hand. It took 
me some time to still the tumultuous beat- 
ing of my heart; and then I laughed at the 
idea of being frightened by the touch of a 
fallow-deer’s nose. 

The loch afforded excellent fishing, but 
I took more to the burn. The wild broken 
chasms with potholes abounding in trout, 
the sounding waters, the birch and the 
heather, the excitement born of danger, 
had more attractious for me than monoto- 
nously casting the line from a boat and 
watching for a fin. The tramp upwards, 
the bracing morning air, and the general 
grandeur of the scene, well repaid the ex- 
ertion, even though there had not been the 
prospect of a few dozen splendid trout. 
There was always good sport; I never 
came back with an empty basket. 

One pool I had never attempted to fish. 
From its high precipitous rocky sides, 
feathered with birch shrubs and crowned 
with hoary pines, I deemed it inaccessible. 
The approach to this gorge was by a kind 
of stair, composed of broad smooth steps, 
over which the water leaped merrily, form- 
ing a series of beautiful cascades. More 
than once I had climbed laboriously and 
waded up to the entrance, where the water, 
confined in a space not over two yards 
wide, came boiling furiously from the 
tempting pot beyond. Approach down 
stream was impossible. One Saturday, 
elated with success, I determined to have 
another look away back into that pot. 
When I got on to the last step, I began to 
peer on both sides. I noticed on my left 
what looked like a shelf in the rock, run- 
ning inwards, and disappearing round a 
corner seven or eight yards in. If 1 could 
get on to that shelf, i could easily crawl 
forward on hands and knees into such a 
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position as would enable me to get at that 
pot. The rod could be drawn along be- 
tween my legs; the basket was deposited 
carefully in a cranny. 

Collecting stones, I soon had a pile suf- 
ficiently high to allow me to catch the 
ledge. I pulled myself up. The shelf 
was wet and slippery, about two feet 
broad, and afforded good hope of gratify- 
ing my ambition. Pressing close to the 
rocky side, | began to advance slowly and 
painfully. When about half-way, I looked 
down. I might be about ten feet above 
the stream. For a moment, the wild, 
tumultuous eddying and the boiling, furi- 
ous, rushing waters made me giddy. I 
closed my eyes to keep out the sight. 
I would go back. Butno! Thus far and 
baffled! I must have a trout out of that 
pot, to show as a trophy. Again I ad- 
vanced. The shelf now narrowed so much 
that there was barely room for my knees, 
One false movement and over I must go, 
to be mutilated, drowned, and tossed 
hither andthither. At last, I reached the 
corner. Right before me was the great 
dark circular pot, of unknown depth. But 
my shelf had now become so narrow that 
to advance was impossible. To attempt 
to fish was impracticable. The return, I 
began to feel, was to be perilous. I could 


gaze on the pot’s placid surface, but I 
dared not ruffle its bosom. A trout leaped 


up. My heart gave a bound, and I very 
nearly lost my balance. 

The return, however dangerous, must 
be tried. Down went the rod. Glancing 
upwards, I saw that the rocks projected 
over me. I was in a horizontal fissure, 
whose upper part seemed gradually de- 
scending to crush me. My hands and 
knees were bleeding. I began to try to 
back out, which I required to do with 
extreme caution. I found I must move 
back the knee next the rock before I could 
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move the other, pressing my body at the 
same time firmly on the sidé. My joints 
were getting stiff, and I felt fatigued; but 
desperation gave me strength. After much 
slow, toilsome effort, I reached the spot 
where I had ascended. How was I to get 
down? My hands, elbows, and knees — 
my whole body—were so sore that to 
turn off the shelf meant a fall among the 
stones and a roll into the water, from 
which, with a few extra bruises — prob- 
ably broken bones—I felt I would be 
unable to extricate myself. I gave a 
shout; and, to my great relief, I immedi- 
ately heard the well known voice of the 
shepherd of the hamlet calling to me from 
the top of the opposite bank to hold on 
quietly and steadily, and he would come 
to my assistance. I knew it would be ten 
minutes before he could reach me, for he 
had to go a considerable distance down 
the stream to get into the channel, and 
then climb over the shelves. These ten 
minutes seemed to prolong themselves to 
an age. I suppose he lifted me down, for 
I found myself in a half-sitting posture 
among the stones, and the shepherd bath- 
ing my temples. By-and-by he put his 
plaid under me, and, taking an end in each 
hand, he got me on his back and carried 
me out carefully. When I was laid upon 
a heathery mound, I presented a sorry ap- 
pearance, my clothes all soiled and torn, 
and covered with blood. I soon recov- 
ered so far as to be able to walk a little; 
and on reaching the peat-road, we fortu- 
nately found a cart going for a load of 
peats. I was lifted in, and the horse’s 
head turned towards home, whence all 
sorts of wild rumors were soon sent 
abroad. I was confined to my bed fora 
week.» The rod and basket were after- 
wards delivered to me by the good shep- 
herd, who had gone to the spot in search 
of them. 





STATUS OF HETERODOXY IN RUSSIA. — 
Referring to the reply of the Ober-Procureur 
to the Evangelicai Alliance, the Fewish Chron- 
icle says: ‘* Every religionist in Russia, save 
the ‘ orthodox,’ is plainly warned that any dis- 
abilities that he may have to bear, any oppres- 
sion that he may have to suffer, are strictly 
legal, — amply justified by that regard for the 
National Church which in Holy Russia con- 
stitutes the supreme law. The Evangelical 
Alliance have had their answer, and, naturally 
enough, they do not like it. They may at 
least find comfort in the thought that they 
have had an answer of some sort. Had the 
petition emanated from the sorely oppressed 





Jews it would probably have remained unno- 
ticed. But for the Jews this authoritative 
deliverance from St. Petersburg is full of 
gloomy significance. It proves only too clearly 
that avowed Russian policy gives them no 
security against the recrudescence of active 
persecution, no promise of an alleviation of 
the heavy burden of oppression under which 
they are continually staggering. If bitter in- 
tolerance towards Christians can be justified 
in Russia what hope can there be for the Jew, 
the prescriptive victim of injustice and or. 
If the followers of Jesus are oppressed in the 
name of Christianity, what fate may not await 
those who receive him not?’’ 
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N 1888 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fifth year, having 

met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost Living Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectua! progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPinNnNirions. 


“We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this — publication, yet it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We regard it as the most marvel- 
lous a of the time. . Nowhere else can be 
found such a comprehensive and perfect view of the 
best literature and thought of our times. . It is unap- 
proachable by any other publication of its kind, and 
is in itself a complete library of current literature, 
while all the leading topics of the day are touched 
ind diseussed by the best pens of the age. . No induce- 
ment could prevail upon those who have once become 
familiar with it to do without its regular visits.” — 
Christian at Work, New York. 

“ By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upon all literary and public matters. !t main- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of 
aspirants for public favor. . A grand repository of the 
i terature of the age.’’ — New - York Observer. 

“Such a publication exhausts our superlatives. . 
rhere is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, 
inereeey: philosophy, or religion, that cannot be 
found in it. . It contains nearly all the good literature 
of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

* The more valuable to a man the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.” — 
New- York Evangelist. 

“To have THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance." — Boston Evening Traveller 

“ Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, poet- 
ry, art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter into 
its scope, and are represented in its pages. . Nearly the 
whole world of authors and writers appear in it in their 
best moods. . The readers miss very little that is im- 
portant in the periodica! domain.”-— Boston Journal. 

“ the American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AcE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“ Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 
oe Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.” — New- York 

or’ 


“ There has been a vast development of literature 
in cheap and convenient forms of late; but so far as 
we know none has arisen which can take the place of 
THE LivineG Ace. All branches of Me a! activity 
are represented in it. . In reading its closely printed 
pages one is brought in contact with the men who are 
making opinion the world over. . Always new, always 
attractive, always exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is 
as essential as ever to every one desirous of keeping 
up with the current of English literature.” — Episcopal 
Kecorder, Philadelphia. 

“It stands unrivalled. collecting the best thought 
of the day, and spreading it before its readers with a 
wonderful power of selection. . ‘Ihe ablest essays and 
reviews of the day are to be found here.” — The Pres- 
byterian, Philadelphia. 

«It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New - York Tribune. 

* It is edited-with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

* Foragreat deal of good literature fora little money 
THE Livine AGE leads the periodicals. . It occupies a 
place of eminence from which no rival can crowd it.” 
— Troy Times. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines, 
but who still wish to keep themselves well informed 
upon the questions of the day."’— The Advance, 
Chicago. ; 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“* At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.” — Boston Globe. 

«It has been our literary companion for many years, 
and it furnishes us with a literary pabulum — histori- 
cal, scientific. philosophical, philological, and critical 
—found nowhere else in the wide domain of litera- 
ture.” — Christian Leader, Cincinnati. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris- 
than Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It is unequalled.” — North Carolina Presbyterian, 
Wilmington. 

“ It is absolutely without arival.” — Montreal Gazette. 


PuBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


[* Possessed of LitTeLt’s Livin@ Ace, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthiles, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. } 


For $10.50, THE Livinc AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent fora year, with postage prepaid on both ; or, for 
$9.50, Tae Lrvine AcE and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 





A THREE-PART SERIAL, — 


Written by 


JAMES OTIS 


Author of “ Toby Tyler,” etc. 


Is given COMPLETE in the 


AUGUST 


LOTHROP 
LITERATURE PRIZES. 


‘}$2000.00 in Ninety-four Prizes. 


Particulars in Wide Awake. 
20 cts. a number. 


$1.20 tor new volume, June — 
November. 


Are you a scholar? And have you~ 
decided what to write about? If not 


why not put into story the most interest- 





WIDE AWAKE. 


A jolly story for the boys and girls. | 
Fully equal to anything he has written. 


WipE AWAKE can be had of your 


newsdealer ; or send twenty cents to 


D. LOTHROP CoO., Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
94 prizes, 


LOTHROP 
LITERATURE ; a 
PRIZES 


short MSS., 
only subject and treatment must be suited 





$2000.00, 


any subject. 


to WIDE AWAKE, copy of which giving 
full particulars is sent for twenty cents, 
postpaid. $1.20 for new volume, June — 
Nov. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
Boston. 


The time for sending MS. ts extended to 


ing event in your family history that you 
or father or mother or grandfather or 
grandmother can remember, or into verse 
the funniest family saying or doing? 

Or, if you are a teacher, 


why not send in your idea of a school 
declamation, or a larger MS. for serial 
publication. 

Address 

D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 

BOSTON. 

The time for sending MS. is extended to 
Dec. tst. 





10,000 


Sweet Girl Graduates 


Will find a message to themselves in the 
August WIDE AWAKE, from Mrs. 
James T. Fields. 


This number can be had at any news- 
dealer’s for twenty cents, or will be mailed 


for that sum by the Publishers, 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 





Dec. st. 





